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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study is to evaluate the effects 
of busing on the subsequent achievement performance of bused minority 
students. Differences in achievement gains are hypothesized to be a 
function of bused student attitudes toward busing and the interracial 
climate of acceptance in the receiving schools. The design of this 
study is that of a three y^ear longitudinal panel with before busing 
and after busing achievement and attitudinal measures for bused and 
non-bused black studeats, and white receiving school students and 
teachers in Waco, Texas. Independent variables included in the 
analyses include measured intelligencBi- parental authority structure^ 
educational expectations, self -concept, racial prejudice, integration 
attitudes, busing attitudes, scho,ol socio-economic climate and two 
measures of school interracial climate. Findings reveal the 
achievement performancje of bused black students declined 
significantly from that of non-bused blacks. While all minority 
students had lower achievement scores after two years of busing, 
school interracial climate and the attitudes of bused students 
accounted for the significantly lower scores of bused students. The 
major conclusion is that rapid school desegregation in comiqunities 
with great resistance to busing erodes student achievement 
performance. (Author/JM) 
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Abstract 



The purpose of this study is to evaluate the effects of 
busing on the subsequent achievement performance of bused 
minority students. Differences in achievement gains are hy- 
pothesized to be a function of bused student attitudes toward 
busing and the interracial climate of acceptance in the re- 
ceiving schools. The design of this study is that of a three 
year longitudinal panel with before busing and after busing 
achievement and attitudinal measures for bused and non-bused 
black students, and white receiving school students and _ 
teachers in Waco, Texas. Independent variables included in 
the tabular, correlation" and regression analyses include 
measured intelligence, parental authority structure, educa- 
tional expectations, self-concept, racial prejudice, 
integration attitudes, busing attitudes, school socio-economic 
climate and two measures of school interracial climate. 
Findings reveal the achievement performance of bused black 
students declined significantly from that of non-bused blacks. 
While all minority students had lower achievement scores after 
two years of busing, school interracial climate and the at- 
titudes of bused students accounted for the significantly 
lower scores of bused students. The major conclusion of the 
study is that rapid school desegregation in communities with 
great resistance to busing erodes bused student achievement 
performance . 
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CHAPTER I 



RESEARCH PROBLEM AND OBJECTIVES 



A. Research Problem 



While a variety of studies have indicated school deseg- 
regation has a positive effect on minority group student 
achievement^ and recent Supreme Court decisions^ have ex- 
tended the use of busing to desegregate public schools and 
achieve racial balance, the results of the few studies con- 
ducted to ^^.evaluate the effects of busing on minority group 
student achievement are contradictory and inconclusive,^ An 
answer to the question of whether busing is the best or even 
an appropriate means to achieve an equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all, remains elusive and unanswered. The research 
outlined in this proposal is designed to evaluate the effects 
of busing for minority group student achievement. The major 
theoretical orientation guiding this study is that the utili- 
zation of busing as a technique to desegregate school 
facilities has a variable effect on minority group student 
achievement, due to motivational differences associated with 
student attitudes toward busing and the social-emotional, 
normative climate of receiving schools. Specifically, this 
research seeks to provide a resolution of the contradictory 
findings concerning the effects of busing on minority group 
student achievement by an analysis of the contribution of 
the intervening variable of student attitudes and self -^concept . 

Major national interest in educational inequality arose 
with the piiblication of findings from the Office of Education's 



^See, for example, Katz, 1964; McPartland, 1967; U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, 1967; Armor, 1969; Pritchard, 1969; 
Office of Civil Rights, H.E.W., 1970; Pettigrew, 1971; 
St. John and Lewis, 1971. 

^See Swann v. Charlotte - Mecklenburg Board of Education, 91 S» 
Ct. 1267 (1971); and the discussion of recent decisions in 
Inequality in Education , No. 10, 1971: pp. 3--6. 

^See, for example, Weinberg 's (1970 : 82-85) discussion of studies 
on the effects of busing. 
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Educational Survey, coininissioned by the Civil Rights Act of 
1964; findings which revealed lower achievement levels for 
the children of racial and ethnic minority groups. In gen- 
eral, the major findings of the original analysis (Coleman, 

1966) and secondary analysis (U . S . Commission on Civil Rights, 

1967) point to the importance of the social context of the 
school/ i.e., the socio-economic and racial-ethnic coinposition 
of the student body, for the explanation of differences in 
achievement. Since 19 64, this nation has strengthened its 
commitment to provide an equal educational opportunity for 
all of its citizens. While there is virtual unanimity that 
such a goal is appropriate and worthwhile, there are serious 
differences as to the precise nature of this goal (Coleman, 
1968:7-23) and as to the best strategy to achieve this goal 
(Day, 1968; McDill, 1969). 

Agreeing with findings of several studies (Goodman, 
1959; Wilson, 1959; Michael , 1961 ; Turner, 1964; Boyle, 1966) ; 
the Office of Education Report (Coleman, 1966) concludes 
that socio-economic composition of the schools' student body 
exerts the largest effect on student achievement scores. The 
reanalysis of the survey data by McPartland and York (U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1967 ) concludes that regardless 
of social class, achievement scores of Negro students are 
higher as the proportion of whites in the school increases. 
This finding agrees with previous stvidies (Katz, 1964) and 
has been substantiated in more recent research (Armor, 1969; 
Pritchard, 1969; St. John and Lewis, 1971). While Weinberg 

(1970:294,304) notes a basic inconsistancy between the major 
conclusions of the two federally sponsored reports, Pettigrew 

(1971 : 6 2) concludes they are significantly related, due to 
evidence in the Coleman Report that only one fourth of the 
Negro population may appropriately be classified as "middle 
class." The relevance of these studies for government policy 
decisions is evident in Elliot Richardson' s statement that 
racial balance in schools will improve educational opportunity 
and achievement for minorities (Richardson, 1970:52) . With 
the Supreme Court's Swann decision and the utilization of 
busing to enforce the decision (Pottinger , 1971 : 6) , one would 
expect to find achievement differences decreasing between 
majority and minority group students as educational oppor- 
tunities are equalized. 

The few studies which have been completed on the effects 
of busing offer contradictory and inconclusive findings. 
Banks and DiPasquale (1969) and Wood (1969) report bused mi- 
nority students have greater interest in school and more 
favorable attitudes toward majority students than non-bused ^ 
minority students. Moderate increases in achievement scores i 
of bused Negro students are reported in studies conducted in 
East Harlem and Syracuse (East Harlem Project and City Com- 
mission on Human Rights, 1962; City School District-Syracuse, 
1967) . In addition to positive effects for bused minority 
students, Scudder and Jurs (1971) find there are no negative 



effects due to busing for the achievement of majority stu- 
dents in receiving schools. Contradictory findings are 
reported by Teele, Jackson and Mayo {1966 : 297) and Moorefield 
(1967:145-146) , with bused minority group students showing no 
increases in achievement in comparison with their non-bused 
counterparts . Gardner (1970) reports similar findings for 
Negro students in a parochial school busing program in Chicago 
Reporting on^^both cross-sectional and longitudinal analyses 
of Riverside, California school data, Purl and Dawson (1971:3) 
find low and average achieving bused students achieve less in 
desegregated schools than in previously segregated schools . 
Only high achieving bused students achieved more in desegre- 
gated settings although this increase was not large enough 
to reduce the gap between majority and minority group student 
achievement levels. Purl and Dawson (1971 : 2) conclude that 
the achievement gap between bused and non-bused^ students is 
at least as high in 1970 as in 1S66. 

Part of the reason for these contradictory findings is 
suggested by Katz (1964) and concerns the motivational di- 
mension. Katz maintains that psychological stress and anxiety 
experienced by Negros in competition with whites may retard 
or impair achievement motivation among those Negros with poor 
self-concepts . Of course, the question of whether there is 
a greater incidence of negative self-concept among Negros 
as among whites is debatable . Hodgkins and Stakenas (1969) 
conclude social class accounts for almost all of the dif- 
ferences in self-concept between the races. If the majority : 
of the Negro population cannot be characterized as "middle 
class" (as suggested by Coleman, et. al^, 1966) self -concept 
may be quite important in the explanation of achievement 
differences. This is confirmed by Katz (1968:59) who reports 
low achievers among minority group students have more negative 
self-concepts and self -evaluation . A similar concXusion is ; 
reached in the Coleman Report (1966:323-324) in which the 
student's sense of control of his environment (an aspect of ; ; 
self-concept) is positively associated with achievement score. 

In addition to individual psychological differences 
with respect to self-concept , differences in social context 
are also important for the explanation of minority group stu- 
dent achievement. Interactionist theory suggests the 
responses of others are an important influence in shaping 
and modifying self-concept (Newcomb, 1950) . The socio- 
economic and racial-ethnic composition of the student body 
of a school constitute important educational social contexts. : 
Coleman (1966:303-304) suggests higher educational aspira- 
tions of the student body in "middle class" schools serves 
to increase the level of achievement of minority group stu- 
dents in such schools. In a review of literature on the 
effects of- integration on academic performance of Negros, 
Katz (1964) suggests integrated schools may provide new com- 
parison levels for Negro self -evaluation. The acceptance 
or rejection of minority students by majority students , 



however, may provide support or interference for minority 
student motivation to achieve (Katz, 1964) . Pettigrew 
(1971:73-74) suggests the opportunity for cross-racial 
evaluation in desegregated schools leads to advances in 
achievement only if such comparisons occur in contexts which 
reflect majority student acceptance. Both the concepts of 
school "socio-economic" and "racial-ethnic" climate, utilize 
student self-concept and motivation to link structural com- 
positional factors to individual achievement. 

The degree of acceptance or rejection experienced by 
non-white bused students, as well as bused student attitudes 
toward receiving schools are conceptualized as crucial com- 
ponents of the normative climate of the receiving schools. 
This dimension is reflected in Pettigrew's (1971:63) concern 
to distinguish between desegregated and integrated school 
facilities. Whereas desegregation refers to the quantitative 
dimension of racial composition, integration refers to the 
qualitative dimension of interracial contact and the degree 
of mutual cooperation among student body and staff. Inte- 
grated schools in which interracial acceptance and cooperation 
has developed over time, are held to be conducive to raising 
minority student achievement. Desegregated schools, in which 
desegregation occurs abruptly, as with court ordered busing, 
may be non-effective for this purpose. In Mooref ield ' s 
(1967) study of busing in Kansas City (in which no achievement 
gains were found) , three fourths of the bused students were 
given low ratings on an acceptance scale by receiving stu- 
dents (Moorefield, 1967:167)* In addition, two thirds of 
the bused students were regarded as "aggressive" by receiving 
students. Lower self-concept scores were observed among 
bused Negro students in schools in which acceptance by white 
receiving students was also low (Moorefield, 1967:166) • Purl 
and Dawson (1971:18) suggest that the lack of increase in 
achieveirient among bused students in Riverside, California, 
was due to the lack of programs in desegregated schools to 
provide for a smooth transition of bused students to the new 
school' s social structure. 'Whether the effect: of busing is 
positive or negative for minority student achievement is 
hypothesized to be a function of the attitudes of the bused 
student toward busing and the new school, as well as the 
normative climate of acceptance or rejection communicated 
by the receiving school 's students and staff; with whom he 
interacts • 



B. Research Objectives 



1. To ascertain whether court ordered busing of minority 
group students to achieve racial balance in public 
schools in Waco, Texas, leads to increases in level 



of achievement for bused minority group students 
compared with non-bused minority students. 



2. To determine majority and minority group student 
attitudes toward busing and the degree of inter- 
racial acceptance in Waco schools, 

3. To evaluate the degree to which bused student atti- 
tudes and self-concept, and the normative climate 
of acceptance of receiving schools account for sub 
sequent achievement performance of bused minority 
group students. 
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CHAPTER II 



DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 



A. Design and Sample 

The overall design is that of a three year longitudinal 
panel, although this design is one that emerged during the 
study and was not originally planned. The first and original 
wave of data collection in the spring of 1971, was conceived 
as a simple cross-sectional, ex post facto design to study 
the determinants of majority and minority student achievement 
levels and dropout rates. This original study was funded by 
a grant from the Cooper Foundation in Waco, Texas. The sample 
consisted of a random sample of 86 0 7th to 12th grade students 
in Waco public schools, stratified to insure adequate repre- 
sentation of grade levels, schools, and racial and ethnic 
minority groups. The racial/ethnic breakdown of the sample 
was 369 anglos, 295 blacks and 196 Mexican Americans, In 
addition to I.Q. scores, achievement test scores, self-concept 
and achievement value orientation scores, and routine demo- 
graphic information collected from school records and a survey, 
aggregative measures for each school's normative and socio- 
economic climates were derived. The questionnaire for this 
wave is found in Appendix C. 

During the summer of 1971, federal courts ordered the 
Waco Independent School District to bus 1,600 black students 
to previously all white schools to create a more favorable 
racial balance. Approximately 125 black students from the 
original sample were to be bused. The "before" measures on 
achievement, self-concept and school climates, indicated a 
potential for research seldom available to social scientists. 
Thus, a proposal for Office of Education support was formu- 
lated. Due to the passage of time required for proposal 
acceptance, contract negotiations and instrument clearance, 
it was decided to conduct a second year of data collection 
with local support and request Office of Education fvinding 
for a third year of data collection and the final analysis. 
Notification from the Office of Education about the grant 
was received during the second year of the study. 

Data for the second wave were collected in the spring 
of 1972 from two separate samples of respondents. To pro- 
vide for the longitudinal aspects of this study, 240 black 
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students from the original smaple (105 of the 240 are bused 
students) were resurveyed to provide a second measure of self- 
concept and integration attitudes. In addition measures on 
attitudes toward busing and interracial association from the 
Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey (1964) were included. 
The separate questionnaires for bused and non-bused black stu- 
dents for the Spring of 1972, Form A and Form B, are found 
in Appendix D. The second sample of respondents consisted 
of a random, corss-section of students and teachers from each 
school. Data from this sajnple were used to construct aggre- 
gative measures of school educational, normative and socio- 
economic climates. Students were surveyed with the above 
mentioned 197 2 questionnaire, Form A, found in Appendix D. 
Teachers were surveyed with 1972 questionnaire, Form 
found in Appendix D,, 

Data for the third and final wave are composed of two 
types. The first type consists of 55 bused and 62 non-bused 
black students from the original sample. The remainder of 
those surveyed in 1971 and 1972 had either dropped out, trans- 
ferred or graduated. This first group of 117 were retested 
with the California Achievement Test and resurveyed (for the 
third time) with the 1973 questionnaire. Form D, found in 
Appendix E. The second type of data consists of a random, 
cross-section of students from each school, surveyed with 
the 1972 questionnaire. Form A to provide for the construc- 
tion of additional aggregate measures of school educational 
and socio-economic climates. While a complete printout of 
responses to all questionnaire items was not deemed necessary 
to meet the objectives of this study, such data are available, 
on request, from the principal investigator. 

Routine demographic information about the bused and 
non^bused black students who were followed through the entire 
three year period, and who provide the sajnple upon which the 
results and conclusions of this study are based, are pre- 
sented in Tables 1 and 2. 



B. Procedures and Methodology 



Operational definitions of critical variables and con- 
cepts as well as procedures used in the construction of 
indices are found in Appendix A. Differing strategies of 
analysis are used for the three different objectives of this 
research. Tabular analysis with appropriate tests of sta- 
tistical significance are utilized to ascertain whether court 
ordered busing leads to increases in achievement for bused 
minority students. A similar methodology is used for the 
second research objective; to determine the degree of inter- 
racial acceptance in Waco schools and to determine majority 
and minority student attitudes toward busing. 



TABLE 1 SCHOOL GRADE BY BUSING STATUS 



Busing Status 


School Grade 








10th 


11th 


12 th 


Total 


Bused Students 


22 
42% 


15 
28% 




16 

30% 


53 
100% 


Non-Bused Students 


20 
32% 


16 
26% 




26 
42% 


62 
100% 


Total 


42 

37% 


31 
27% 




42 
36% 


115* 
100% 


*2 Observations Missing 










TABLE 2 AGE AND 


SEX DISTRIBUTION 


BY 


BUSING 


STATUS 


Busing Status Sex 


15 or 
Yoiinger 


Age 

16 


17 


18 or 
Older 


Total 




Bused Male 
Students Female 


12 
5 


11 

7 


4 
10 


3 
1 


30 
23 


Non-Bused Male 
Students Female 


6 
7 


12 
14 


4 
15 


2 
3 


24 
39 


m J- n Male 
Total „ 

Female 


18 
12 


23 
21 


8 
25 


5 
4 


54 
62 


Total 


30 


44 


33 


9 


116* 


*1 Observation Missing 
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For the third and final research objective ^ correlation 
and multiple regression techniques are used since they pro- 
vide for a more powerful evaluation of complex relationships, 
are more appropriate for causal analysis and permit the 
relative effects of contextual and individual factors to be 
weighed with all other independent variables controlled* • 
Dummy variable techniques (Suits, 1957) are used for non- 
interval scale variables and dichotomous variables (Boyle, 
1966; Coleman, 1970; and Lyons, 1971). Regression analysis 
is used to identify those variables contributing the largest 
amount of variance to the dependent variables of student 
achievement. In addition, path coefficients (McDill, Myers 
and Rigby, 1967; Blalock, 1968; Borgatta, 1969; Land, 1969; 
Lyons, 1971) are used to select those factors which have the 
most direct effects upon achievement scores . 
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CHAPTER III 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL DIFFERENCES 



The results of this study are presented in three 
chapters, corresponding to the three research objectives 
specified in Chapter I. The first objective, considered 
in this chapter, is to ascertain whether court-ordered 
busing of minority students to achieve racial balance is 
beneficial to those students who are bused. Specifically, 
the question is whether bused minority students show in- 
creases in achievement performance compared with their 
non-bused peers. Measures used for achievement in this 
study are standardized scores for total math, total reading 
and total battery from the Intermediate and Advanced Forms 
of the California Achievement Test. 



A. Achievement Differences Prior To Busing 



The Intermediate Form of the CAT was administered by 
Waco Independent School District personnel as pai?t of normal 
school testing procedures and was given at least one year 
prior to the court's busing order. Differences in achieve- 
ment scores between bused students and non-bused students, 
prior to busing, cire presented in Table 3. While one would 
not expect large differences in achievement scores if stu- 
dents had been randomly selected for busing assignment and 
T-tests reveal differences are not statistically significant , 
non-random assignment policies exercised an obvious effect , 
with bused student achievement scores being consistantly 
lower. Tables 4 through 6 present the same information in 
a Slightly different form, with achievement scores separated 
into high and low score categories and with a chi square 
test of statistical significance performed. None of the dif- 
ferences in achievement scores between bused and non-bused 
students , prior to actual busing, are statistically signifi- 
cant. Thus, while there is a trend for bused students, prior 
to busing, to have lower measured achievement scores than 
their non-bused peers, these differences are concluded to be 
statistically insignificant and substantially inconsequential. 
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TABLE 3 MEAN SCORES INTERMEDIATE FORM, 

CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST, PRIOR TO BUSING 



Busing 
Status 



Statistic 



Total Total Total 
Math Reading Battery 
Score Score Score 



Bused 
Students 



Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 



74.89 
5.59 



81.96 
7.26 



250.85 
12.37 



Non-Bused 
Students 



Total 
Sample 



Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 



Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 



77.95 
16.02 



84.03 
13.65 



76.54 
12.40 



83,07 
11.17 



255.98 
27 .99 



253.62 
22.26 



T-Test Significance = 



265 



.320 



215 
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TABLE 4 TOTAL MATH SCORES, PRIOR TO BUSING, 
BY RESPONDENT ' S BUSING STATUS 



Busing 
Status 


Low 


Score Categories* 

Below Above 
Average Average 


High 


Total 


Bused 
Students 


16% 


35% 


36% 


13%>v, 


100% (55) 


Non-Bused 
Students 


10% 


48% 


21% 


21% 


100% (62) 




Total 


13% 


42% 


28% 


17% 


100% (117) 


Chi Square = 5 .15 


With 


3 D.F. Significance 


= .1574 



*Score Categories in this and Tables 5 through 10 were 
derived according to the following procedures 
Low = From -1 to -3 standard deviations from the mean 
of the combined distribution; Below average = -1 S.D.? 
Above average > +1 S.D. ; High = From +1 to +3 standard 
deviations. 
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TABLE 5 TOTAL READING SCORES, PRIOR TO BUSING 
BY RESPONDENT'S BUSING STATUS 







Score Categories 






Busing 
Status 


Low 


Below 
Average 


Above 
Average 


High 


Total 




Bused 
Students 


15% 


49% 


25% 


11% 


100% (55). 


Non-Bused 
Students 


11% 


34% 


31% 


15% 


100% (62) 




Total 


13% 


41% 


28% 


18% 


100% (117) 


Chi Square = 5. 


030 With 


3 D.F. Significance 


= .1696 


TABLE 


6 TOTAL BATTERY 
BY RESPONDENT 


SCORES, PRIOR TO BUSING, 
S BUSING STATUS 






Score Categories 






Busing 
Status 


Low 


Below 
Average 


Above 
Average 


High 


Total 


Bused 
Students 


24% 


33% 


33% 


10% 


100% (55) 


Non-Bused 
Students 


10% 


45% 


26% 


19% 


100% (62) 


Total 


16% 


39% 


29% 


16% 


100% (117) 



Chi Square =6.02 With 3 D.F. Significance = .1243 
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B. Achievement Differences After Busing 



Turning attention to differences in achievement after 
busing, Table 7 presents achievement scores for both bused 
and non-bused groups on the Advanced Form of the California 
Achievement Test, v/hich was administered by a research con- 
sultant during 1973, almost two years after court ordered 
busing was in progress. 



TABLE 7 MEAN SCORES ADVANCED FORM, CALIFORNIA 





ACHIEVEMENT 


TEST, AFTER 


BUSING 




Busing 
Status 


Statistic 


Total 
Math 
Scores 


Total 
Reading 
Scores 


Total 
Battery 
Scores 




Bused 
Students 


Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 


60.96 
21.96 


50.77 
15.15 


200. 68 
55.06 


Non-Bused 
Students 


Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 


65.73 
23.77 


58.59 
19.54 


233.95 
63.28 


Total 


Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 


63.53 
22.98 


54.89 
18.03 


213.21 
60.51 


T-Test 


Significance = 


.184 


.016 


.038 



Differences in mean achievement scores are noted be- 
tween the bused and non-bused groups of black students, with 
bused students having significantly lower scores than non- 
bused students. Two general observations are in order before 
moving on to the detailed tables and other statistical tests. 
First, all groups of test scores have declined by the end of 
the study period as compared with scores at the beginning 
(Table 3) . Comparing the rov; totals from Tables 3 and 7 re- 
veals that the total sample has declined in achievement 
relative to their earlier position. Whereas the mean score 
for the total CAT battery was 253.62 at the beginning of the 
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study, the mean at the conclusion is 213.21. Both bused and 
non-bused black students have lost ground in the 2 to 3 years 
between CAT tests. Relative to their white peers, who form 
the majority on whom such tests are standardized, black stu- 
dents in this study achieve relatively less^ the longer they 
are in school. This might be due to specific school and/or 
community conditions in Waco, but probably reflects trends 
observed nationally. The second observation to be made from 
Table 7 is ^ that differences in achievement levels have widened 
between the bused and non-bused groups. Whereas only 5 per- 
centage points separate the mean total battery scores for the 
two groups prior to busing (as depicted in Table 3) , a 33 per- 
centage point difference is observed between these groups 
after the period of busing (Table 7) . While all black stu- 
dents in this sample have lost ground with respect to their 
achievement performance, bused students have lost the most. 

Separating achievement scores into standard deviation 
categories, the relationship between busing status and level 
of achievement is examined in detail for the various tests, 
in Tables 8 through 10. 



TABLE 8 TOTAL MATH SCORES, AFTER BUSING, 





BY 


RESPONDENT'S 


; BUSING 


STATUS 








Score Categories 






Busing 
Status 


Low 


Below 
Average 


Above 
Average 


High 


Total 




Bused 
Students 


5% 


89% 


4% 


2% 


100% (55) 


Non-Bused 
Students 


18% 


53% 


18% 


11% 


100% (62) 


Total 


12% 


70% 


8% 


10% 


100% (117) 


Chi Square 


: = 18 


.452 With 


3 D.F. 


Significance 


= .0004 
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TABLE 9 TOTAL READING SCORES, AFTER BUSING 
BY RESPONDENT'S BUSING STATUS 







Score Categories 






Busing 
Status 


Low 


Below 
Average 


Above 
Average 


High 


Total 




Bused 
Students 


5% 


87% 


5% 


3% 


100% (55) 


Non-Bused 
Students 


15% 


50% 


20% 


15% 


100% (62) 




Total 


10% 


68% 




9% . 


100% (117) 



Chi Square ^ 19.071 With 3 D.F. Significance = .0003 



TABLE 10 TOTAL BATTERY SCORES, AFTER BUSING, 
BY RESPONDENT'S BUSING STATUS 



Score Categories 
Busing Below Above 

Status Low Average Average High Total 



Bused 
Students 


4% 


89% 


5% 


2% 


100% 


(55) 


Non-Bused 
Students 


15% 


53% 


15% 


17% 


100% 


(62) 


Total 


10% 


70% 


10% 


10% 


100% 


(117) 



Chi Square = 18.557 With 3 D.F. Significance = .0003 
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Inspection of Tables 8 through 10 reveals statistically 
significant differences in score distribution between bused 
and non-bused students for all three measures of achievement. 
Bused students achieve significantly less than their non- 
bused peers on all three achievement measures. The extent 
of the decline in achievement is detailed in Table 11. 



TABLE 11 AVERAGE DECLINE IN ACHIEVEMENT 
BY BUSING STATUS 



Busing 
Status 


Statistic 


Total 

Math 

Score 


Total 
Reading 
Score 


Total 
Battery 
Score 


Bused 
Students 


Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 


-14.19 
21.38 


-31.39 
14.27 


-51.12 
52.73 


Non-Bused 
Students 


Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 


-12.62. 
18.29 


-26.28 
16.69 


-32.55 
51.45 




Total 
Sample 


Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 


-13.35 
19.72 


-28.68 
15.74 


-41.10 
52.64 


T-Test 


Significance = 


.174 


.062 


.049 



While it is not the intention to analyze the determi- 
nants of these differences in achievement in this section, 
it appeared appropriate to investigate whether certain select 
variables were also significantly related to achievement 
differences, and in particular, to the differences between 
bused'fTind non-bused students. Variables included in this 
early pre-analysis are the sex, age and grade of the respon- 
dent, measured I.Q., and parental socio-economic status. 
Of all of these variables, only one is significantly related 
to achievement performance; measured I.Q. None of the 
achievement differences betv/een sex, age, grade, parental 
socio-economic status and any of the three sets of achieve- 
ment test scores are statistically significant. The relation- 
ship between measured I.Q. and achievement test performance 
is presented in Table 12. ' 

■ 11 *.■; 



TABLE 12 ACHIEVEMENT TEST PERFORMANCE 
BY RESPONDENT'S MEASURED I.Q. 



Achievement Test Scores 

Measured 
I.Q. 





Total Math 


Total Reading 


Total Battery 


High 
(Above 
Median) 


76.59 


64 .51 


249.68 


Low 
(Below 
Median) 


52.45 


47.45 


184.71 


T-Test 

Significance 


= .041 


.000 


.004 



All T-Test scores are statistically significant/ revealing 
that students with higher levels of measured intelligence 
achieve significantly higher on all three CAT measures. 

The question of whether I.Q. accounts for all of the 
difference in achievement scores between bused and non-bused 
black students is addressed next. Table 13 presents data for 
this relationship. Significant differences in achievement 
performance of bused and non-bused students persist (with 
the exception of math differences among lower I.Q. students) 
with measured intelligence controlled. The magnitude of 
mean achievement score differences betv/een high and low I.Q. 
students is larger than mean achievement score differences 
between bused and non-bused students. Obviously, I.Q. is 
a major determinant of achievement. Even with I.Q. controlled, 
however, significant achievement differences between bused 
and non-bused students remain. 

In addition to investigating the relationship of the 
previously mentioned selected variables with 1973 Achievement 
Test scores, the question of whether such variables are re- 
lated to achievement score changes needs to be considered. 
This question is slightly different than the previous one, 
since the change in achievement (positive or negative from 
the CAT given prior to busing, to the CAT given after busing) 
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TABLE 13 ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES AFTER BUSING BY RESPONDENT'S 
BUSING STATUS CONTROLLED FOR MEASURED I.Q. 
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is the dependent variable here. Table 14 presents the rela- 
tionship between measured intelligence and changes in 
achievement test scores. 



TABLE 14 ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORE CHANGES 
BY RESPONDENT'S MEASURED I.Q. 









ChAnnpc; 

d X 1 ^ w O 


Measured 
I.Q. 










Math 


Reading 


Battery 


High 


- 4.84 


-23.20 


-12.54 


Low 


-19.96 


-33.18 


-62.33 


T-Test 

Significance = 


.000 


. 003 


.000 



Measured I.Q. is significantly related to changes in respon- 
dents* achievemf^nt test scores. As expected, higher I.Q. 
students have a significantly lower magnitude of loss in 
achievement than low I .Q. students . Table 15 presents this 
relationship by the respondents' busing status. 

From inspection of Table 15, it is obvious that measured 
intelligence is a major determinant of changes in achievement 
performance, and this relationship holds for both bused and 
non-bused students. Even with I.Q. controlled, however,, 
busing status appears to exert a statistically significant 
effect on achievement test performance; with non-bused stu- 
dents (with the exception of the changes in math scores) 
showing a smaller magnitude of loss than bused students. 
While the correlation and regression analysis of Chapter V 
will explicate the precise nature of these relationships, 
it seemed appropriate to present the effect of measured 
intelligence upon bused and non-bused minority student 
achievement performance in this section. 

Whereas all of the black students infthis sample 
achieved less well after the passage of time- between the 
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TABLE 15 ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORE CHANGES BY RESPONDENT'S 
BUSING STATUS CONTROLLED FOR MEASURED I.Q. 
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administrations of the two forms of the California Achieve- 
ment Test, bused black students exhibit a significantly 
larger decline in achievement performance than non-bused 
black students. The major conclusion of this section is 
that busing black students to previously all white schools 
to achieve racial balance does not benefit the achievement 
performance of the bused students. Busing serves to erode 
achievement performance so that bused black students have 
significantly poorer achievement than black students not 
bused. Standard deviations in Table 11 are fairly large, 
however, indicating some students do much better; others, 
worse. Chapter V will causally analyze why some students 
achieve more than others. Suffice it for this chapter to 
observe the differences in achievement levels and to make 
the tentative conclusion that busing weakens the achieve- 
ment perforTnance of black bused students as compared with 
their non-bused black peers. 
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chap::er iv 



ATTITUDES TOWARD BUSING AND INTERRACIAL 
ACCEPTANCE IN WACO SCHOOLS 



The second research objective is to determine majority 
and minority student attitudes toward busing, and the degree 
of interracial acceptance in Waco schools. Basic to this 
objective are answers to questions such as the attitudes of 
the student body of the receiving school about busing, bused 
minority students and integration. How do those students 
v;ho are bused evaluate their busing experiences? Much of 
the discussion about busing has been clouded in a political 
smokescreen. The intention of this research objective is 
to find out what the participants themselves, bused students, 
receiving v/hite students and teachers think about busing, 
school desegregation and integration. Findings will be pre- 
sented in four sections in this chapter; attitudes of bused 
black students, attitudes of white receiving students, at- 
titudes of receiving school teachers and the degree of 
interracial acceptance in Waco schools. 



A. Attitudes of Bused Black Students 



1. Attitudes Toward Busing 

The experiences of the bused students are he.^,d to be 
crucial for the development of subsequent achievement. In 
this section, we report the responses of bused black students 
to a variety of items relating to their busing experiences. 
For comparison purposes, the responses of non-bused black 
students in the sample are included where appropriate. In 
the following Tables, VAR112 is the respondent's busiiig 
status; with a yes signifying the respondent is being bused, 
a no signifying the respondent is not being bused. Table 16 
presents responses to Question 51 from Questionnaire Form D, 
how do you feel about busing to achieve racial balance in 
Waco schools . Of bused students only 9% have a positive 
attitude toward busing, with 35% indicating a negative atti- 
tude. Over half of the bused students, 56%, are neutral 
toward busing. No significant differences are observed be- 
tween bused and non-bused student responses to this question. 
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TABLE 16 ATTITUDE TOWARD BUSING BY 
RESPONDENT'S BUSING STATUS 
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Table 17 presents a crosstabulation of bused student 
attitudes toward busing, with why they consider busing to 
be advantageous (Question 70, Foriii D) . The predominant 
category chosen for the reason busing is viev^ed advantageously 
is the category of personal reasons. Even 16 students with 
negative attitudes toward busing generally thought busing 
provided some personal advantages such as more time to be 
with friends, and less walking. Only a few thought busing 
provided them with a better school or helped to integrate 
Waco schools. Table 18 presents the crosstabulation of 
bused student atti tudes toward busing v/ith their ob j ections 
to busing (Question 71^ Form D) . The predominant category 
again, has to do with personal reasons, such as having to 
get up earlier, and having to ride noisy and smelly buses, 
2 of 73 students objected to busing for racial reasons, 
indicating they would rather not associate with whites. 

Responses to the question of how most of their friends 
feel about busing (Question 50, Form D) are presented in 
Table 19. The majority of the friends of both bused (60%) 
and non-bused (74.2%) black students have negative attitudes 
toward busing. Interestingly, however, almost twice as 
many friends of bused students have positive attitudes to- 
ward busing compared with the friends of non^bused students. 
Differences between the two groups are not statistically 
significant. Table 20 presents the relationship between 
the respondent's busing status and his or her parents' 
attitudes toward busing. The parents of bused students tend 
to have more favorable attitudes toward busing than their 
bused sons and daughters or the friends of their children., 
20% of bused student's parents have positive attitudes to- 
V7ard busing compared with 9.8% of the parents of non-bused 
students. If one percentages down the columns instead of 
across the rows allows an interpretation to be made, that 
two-ir.hirds of the parents with positive attitudes toward 
busing are those whose children are bused. Chi square sta- 
tistic reveals, however, that the distribution of responses 
.In the table is not statistically significant from a chance 
di';5tribution. 

Responses to the question of whether the advantages 
of busing outweigh the disadvantages (Question 48, Form D) 
are shown in Table 21 . While a slight trend indicates a 
larger proportion of bused students see advantages out- 
weighing disadvantages, differences are small and not signifi- 
cant. Data for whether busing is viewed as the most effective 
way to achieve school integration (Question 43, Form D) are 
presented in Table 22. Although differences are not statis- 
tically significant, 53% of the bused students agree with 
this statement, compared with 41% of the non-bused students. 
Another item which taps attitudes toward busing focuses on 
the degree to which the respondent favors the use of busing 
to other than the neighborhood school. Responses to this 
item (Question 32, Form D) are shown in Table 23. While 
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TABLE 17 PERCEIVED ADVANTAGES OF BUSING 
BY ATTITUDE TOWARD BUSING 
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differences between groups are not statistically significant. 
31% of bused students favored this compared with 23% of the 
non-bused students. Thus, while bused students are not very 
positive about being bused (Table 16, 9% are positive)^ they 
are more positive (Table 23, 31% in favor) about busing stu- 
dents in general. 

The two major objections to busing that the courts will 
admit as possible evidence cover situations in which busing 
is either a risk to the health of the child or hinders the 
learning process. Of course the courts have substantial 
evidence in mind for such situations; evidence such as medi- 
cal reports, etc. Nevertheless two items were included to 
measure bused and non-bused student attitudes toward these 
questions. Responses to the question of whether busing is 
a risk to the health of students (Question 44, Form D) are 
found in Table 24. While differences are not significant 
at the .05 level, there is a definite trend in the relation 
between these variables. If one takes a liberal position 
with respect to significance, a greater proportion of bused 
students (58%) see busing as a risk to physical health, than 
non^bused students (47%) . Responses to the question of 
whether b.using hinders the learning process (Question 45, 
Form D) are found in Table 25. The majority of both groups 
do not think busing hinders the learning process. Thus, 
black students do not see busing as a significant risk to 
student health nor do they see it as hindering the learning 
process. 

An interesting similarity of agreement between bused 
and non-bused student responses occurs with an item designed 
to ascertain whether the money used for buying school buses 
might better be used to upgrade substandard schools (Ques- 
tion 47, Form D) « Table 26 presents this data. 84% of bused 
students and 87% of non-bused students agree with this policy. 
A similar configuration of opinion occurs with respect to 
student attitudes on teacher reassignment (Question 46, 
Form D) . 92% of bused students and 91% of non-bused students 
agree that black students could receive the same quality 
education as v;hite students if top quality teachers were 
relocated in a fair distribution among high schools. Thus, 
both the alternatives of upgrading substandard schools and 
the relocation of quality teachers were highly esteemed by 
minority students in this study. 

One final question relating to black student attitudes 
toward busing involves parents appraisal of the school the 
respondent is attending (Question 57, Form D) . Differences 
observed in Table 28 are statistically significant. Whereas 
70% of the parents of non-bused students have a positive ap- 
praisal of the school, only 35% of the parents of bused 
students have positive appraisals of the receiving schools 
to which their children are bused • Three times as many 
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TABLE 24 BUSING RISKS TO STUDENT HEALTH 
BY RESPONDENT'S BUSING STATUS 
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TABLE 26 BUSING VERSUS 
UPGRADING BY RESPONDENT 



SUBSTANDARD SCHOOI) 
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TABLE 27 BUSING VERSUS RELOCATION OF QUALIT.Y 
TEACHERS BY RESPONDENT'S BUSING STATUS! 
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TABLE 28 PARENTS' APPRAISAL OF RESPONDENT'S 
SCHOOL BY RESPONDENT'S BUSING STATUS . 
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parents of bused students are dissatisfied with the school 
their child attends as parents of non-bused students. 

Attitudes of black students tov/ard busing, as reported 
in Tables 16 through 28, indicate few significant differences 
between black students bused to previously all white schools 
and black students who are not bused. The only significant 
difference between the two group ^s attitudes toward busing 
are differences in parental appraisal of respondent's schools, 
A significantly nigher proportion of the parents of non-bused 
students have positive appraisals of their children's schools. 
Bused students' parents have more negative appraisals. For 
the most part, bused black students are neutral in their per- 
sonal attitudes toward busing while the majority of their 
friends view busing negatively. The majority of black parents 
are neutral toward busing, although a greater number are 
negative than positive. Bused students cite personal reasons 
most often for a j ustif ication of their views of busing as 
advantageous or disadvantageous. The overwhelming majority 
of black students would rather see substandard schools up- 
graded and quality teachers relocated, than the program of 
busing, although most do not think busing hinders the learn- 
ing process. 



2. Attitudes Toward Classroom Compositional Factors 
Another set of items important for an understanding of 
black student attitudes toward desegregated school settings 
concerns student attitudes toward classroom composition. 
The question to be ansv/ered in this section is whether after 
being bused for two years to a previously all white segre- 
gated school, bused black students have different attitudes 
tov/ard classroom compositional factors than their non-bused 
black peers. Table 29 presents data for the compositional 
factor of the number of white students desired in school 
(Question 52, Form D) . Differences between groups are not 
significant. Whereas 49% of non-bused students choose the 
categories of no white students or less than half white stu- 
dents as the desired number for their ideal school, 61% of 
bused students choose these categories. More bused students 
desire fewer white students in school than non-bused stu- 
dents. A closely related question concerns the number of 
v/hite teachers black students want in their ideal school 
(Question 53, Form D) . Again, v/hile the differences between 
bused and non-bused groups are not significant, over half 
of each group chose the none or less than half categories. 
Thus, for both questions, the majority of black students 
are of the opinion that none or less than half are the ap- 
propriate number of white students and v;hite teachers to 
have at school. Attendance in a newly desegregated school 
for two years does not appear to have exercised any effect 
on bused student responses to these items. 
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TABLE 29 DESIRED NUMBER OF WHITE STUDENTS 
BY RESPONDENT'S BUSING STATUS 
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TABLE 30 DESIRED NUMBER OF WHITE TEACHERS 
BY RESPOi^DENT'S BUSING STATUS 
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Another item asked of students concerned the type of 
racial mix the respondent thought would be of highest benefit 
to them academically (Question 54, Form D) • Differences in 
responses between the two groups are statistically significant, 
with bused students choosing the all black setting more than 
any other category. Non-bused student's largest response 
category is the integrated school setting. It would appear 
the experiences of the bused black students a^*e predominately 
negative tov;ard integration, A significant minority of bused 
students (9,3%) however, did choose predominantly white schools. 
Responses of bused students to this item are probably related 
to their busing experience, with those bused students who 
view busing negatively choosing an all black setting. 

Related to the consideration of classroom composition 
are minority student attitudes tov/ard black and white teachers. 
Two items measured these attitudes . Table 32 presents data 
for the relationship between teacher patience and teacher's 
race (Question 55, Form D) and Table 33, data for the rela- 
tionship between teacher's race and subject stimulation 
(Question 56, Form D) , No significant differences between 
groups are observed. The majority of minority students see 
white and black teachers about equally as patient and about 
equally as stimulating. 

Two final items were asked in order to determine whether 
busing had any effect on the way in which minority students 
evaluated themselves in comparison to others. Table 34 pre- 
sents data for the degree to which respondents perceive the 
school's teachers to be interes\,ed in them as persons (Ques- 
tion 29, Form D) , A significantly higher number of non- 
bused students perceive their teachers as interested in them 
than bused students do. Whereas 81% of non-bused students 
experience teacher interest, only 51% of bused students per- 
ceive such interest. Table 35 presents data as to the degree 
to which respondents perceive their brightness in comparison 
to others (Question 35, Form D) . From inr o'-iction of Table 31, 
it is observed that the majority of black students perceive 
themselves as being average in brightness, compared to others 
in their school. Differences between bused and non-bused 
groups are not significant , however, a smaller proportion of 
bused students perceive themselves to be above average in 
brightness or among the brightest. 

After two years of busing, bused student attitudes 
toward classroom compositional factors are not significantly 
different from those of non-bused blacks. Of the data pre- 
sented in Tables 2 9 through 35 bused and non-bused students 
differed significantly in response to only two items: the 
desired racial mix of school and perceived teacher interest. 
Bused students overwhelmingly desire an all black school 
setting and do not perceive their teachers to be as interested 
in them. Non-bused students overwhelmingly choose an inte- 
grated racial scliOol setting. Tentatively it would appear 
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TABLE 35 PERCEIVED STUDENT BRIGHTNESS IN COMPARISON 
WITH OTHERS BY RESPONDENT BUSING STATUS 
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that the experience of being bused to desegregate previously 
all white Waco schools has influenced bused students to move 
away from an integrated model of racial mix to a separatist 
model of education. With respect to the other items on class- 
room composition, bused black student attitudes do not differ 
significantly from those of non-bused black students. Gen- 
erally speaking, the majority of black students think the 
number of white students and teachers in their schools should 
be less than half, although they do not think white and black 
teachers differ that much in the degree of patience extended 
to them or in their ability to stimulate students to study. 
The majority of black students think their teachers are inter- 
ested in them as persons and perceive themselves as average 
or above average in brightness in comparison with their fellow 
students. 



3. Attitudes Toward Integration 

A third and final set of items considered to be of 
potential significance in assessing bused student attitudes 
are those which attempt to measure whether busing has resulted 
in any changes in attitudes toward school desegregation and 
social integration in general. One theory used in some de- 
segregation studies holds that while desegregated settings 
may or may not provide for a closing of the achievement gap 
between blacks and whites, desegregation has positive effects 
for the development of more favorable attitudes to^/ard inte- 
gration and an integrated society. Table 36 presents data 
for responses to the question of whether students think racial 
integration of public schools is a desirable goal (Question 38, 
Form D) . While the two groups do not differ significantly in 
their answers, the overwhelming majority of black students 
agree that public school integration is a good thing. Thus 
while a large proportion of black students are critical of 
busing as a procedure to achieve school desegregation, they 
are not against sc'nool desegregation per se, but the form 
it takes in busing. 

Table 37 presents data for attitudes as to whether 
school integration raises the educational attainment of 
minority students (Question 39, Form D) . The majority of 
black students are of the opinion that school integration 
raises the educational attainment of minority students. 
Differences between bused and non-bused students are not 
significant. Table 38 presents student responses as to 
general social integration (Question 31, Form D) . , >.The over- 
whelming majority of black students favor general racial 
integration, with differences between bused and non-bused 
student answer.s not significant. Table 39 presents data for 
the relationship between busing status and perceived racial 
prejudice (Question 30, Form D) . The majority of both groups 
of black students are of the opinion they have little racial 
prejudice. A smaller but non-significant, proportion of bused 
students feel they have little racial prejudice. 
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TABLE 38 GENERAL INTEGRATION ATTITUDES 
BY'.. RESPONDENT'S BUSING STATUS 
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To sum up this section, the expected significant dif- 
ferences between bused and non-bused student attitudes toward 
integration did not materialize. Bused students do not have 
more favorable attitudes toward integration. Busing to 
achieve school desegregation does not appear to have con- 
tributed to any changes in student attitudes toward integration 
or the amount of perceived racial prejudice. Trends are 
opposite the predicted direction, with bused students having 
slightly less favorable attit' ies toward integration. The 
majority of both bused and non-bused black students are 
favorable toward general racial integration in society and 
toward school integration, viewing the integration of schools 
as contributing to higher educational achievement levels of 
minority students. 



B. Attitudes of White Receiving Students 



A second aspect of the research objective being con- 
sidered in this chapter is to determine majority student 
attitudes toward busing and school desegregation. An impor- 
tant component of the experience of bused minority students 
is the reception they receive from white students in pre- 
viously all white segregated schools . The attitudes of 
white receiving students may prove to be an important determi- 
nant of the attitudes, experiences and educational achievement 
of the bused minority students. Responses of white students , 
some in receiving schools, some not, to a variety of items 
are presented in this section. 

White students were asked about the number of white 
students they desired to have in school (Question 26, Form A). 
Responses for white students in Table 40 are separated into 
two categories: white students from receiving schools and 
white students from non-receiving schools . A chi square 
statistic is calculated for the significance of the distri- 
bution of responses among white students. For comparison 
purposes the responses of black students to the same question 
are included. Inspection of the differences between white 
and black students reveals white students prefer a higher 
proportion of white students in their schools than black stu- 
dents prefer. Whereas only 1% of black students desire more 
than half of their school to be white 62% of all white stu- 
dents desire such a student body. Among the white students, 
a statistically significant difference appears with whites 
from receiving schools disproportionately wanting more than 
half of their student bodies to be white. Whereas only 47% 
of whites from non-receiving schools want more than half of 
their fellow students to be white, some 77% of white students 
in receiving schools feel this v/ay. Thus it would appear 
that the experience of attending a previously all white school 
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TABLE 4 0 DESIRED NUMBER OF WHITES IN SCHOOL BY 
RACE OF RESPONDENT AND RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 
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TABLE 41 DESIRED NUMBER OF WHITE TEACHERS IN SCHOOL 
BY RACE OF RESPONDENT AND RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 
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that is currently receiving bused minority students has the 
effect of increasing the number of white students wanted in 
the school by white receiving students. 

A similar question concerns the number of white teachers 
desired in school by students (Question 21, Form A). Dif- 
ferences in response between white students and black students 
are not significant. The overwhelming majority of students 
of both races favor half or more of their teachers to be white. 
Differences between v;hite receiving students and white stu-- 
dents from non-receiving students are not significant at the 
.05 level. 18% of black students want less than half of their 
teachers to be white, compared with 8% of white receiving stu- 
dents and 5% of white students from non-receiving schools. 

Another area related to white student attitudes con- 
cerns student appraisal of the degree to which teachers are 
interested in them as persons and communicate a spirit of 
interest and concern to the student (Question 36, Form A) . 
Differences between black and white students are not signifi- 
cant. Two-thirds of the students of both races perceive their 
teachers to be interested in them. The response differences 
among the white students are statistically significant, 
however. White students in receiving schools are significantly 
less likely to perceive their teachers interest than white 
students in non-receiving schools. Two interpretations of 
this finding are possible. Either the climate is actually 
different in receiving and non-receiving schools such that 
both black and white students objectively perceive this cli- 
mate, or white students in receiving schools do not perceive 
their teachers' interest due to the presence of and/or inter- 
action with bused minority students. 

Another item to measure the attitudes of white receiv- 
ing students is designed to assess their self-perceptions of 
their own racial prejudice. Does interaction with bused 
minority students heighten or decrease white students ' per- 
ceptions of their ov;n racial prejudice. Responses to this 
item (Question 37, Form A) are found in Table 43. Differences; 
between the black and total white responses are insignificant 
with the majority of the students of both races perceive 
little racial prejudice-in themselves. Responses among white 
students are significantly different, however, with a sta- 
tistically significant larger number of white students from 
receiving schools expressing moderate prejudice. The largest 
proportion of students who perceive themselves as having 
little prejudice are white students from non-receiving schools. 
Since almost all of the non-receiving schools have minority 
students in attendance , support is generated for the proposi- 
tion that gradual school desegregation and integration may 
lower prejudice levels much more effectively than rapid school 
desegregation. 
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TABLE 4 2 PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHER INTEREST BY PACE OF 
RESPONDENT AND RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 



Response Categories 
Does Not 

Race Type Perceives Perceive 

of Teacher Teacher 

School is Interested is Interested 



Total 



Receiving 
School 



61% 



39% 



100% (180) 



White 



Non- 
Receiving 
School 



77% 



23% 



100% (192) 



Total 



69% 



31% 



100% (372) 



Black 



67% 



33% 



100% (117) 



Chi Square =11.095 With 1 D.F. Significance = .001 
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TABLE 4 3 PERCEPTIONS OF RACIAL PREJUDICE BY RACE OF 
RESPONDENT AND RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 



Response Categories 



Race 



Type Perceives 
Little 
Self-Pre judice 



Perceives 
Moderate 
Self -Prejudice Total 



White 



Receiving 
School 



Non- 
Receiving 
School 



75% 



83% 



25% 



17% 



100% (178) 



100% (190) 



Total 



76% 



24% 



100% (368) 



Black 



80% 



20% 



100% (116) 



Chi Square = 10.067 With 1 D.F; Significance = ,005 
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Turning to an analysis 'of attitudes toward inte- 
gration among white students, a similar pattern emerges. 
Table 44 presents student responses to Question 38, Form A. 
The question raised with the inclusion of this item is whether 
attendance at receiving schools affects white student attitudes 
toward integration in general. All differences in this table 
are statistically significant , 85% of the black students 
have positive attitudes toward general racial integration in 
society, A significantly smaller proportion of white students 
(62%) are positive. Differences between whites from receiving 
and non-receiving schools reveal that white students from 
receiving schools have the most negative attitudes toward 
integration. Unless there are other differences between whites 
in receiving and non-receiving schools that this research pro- 
ject failed to observe, the proposition strongly suggested by 
the data is that white student attitudes toward integration 
are strongly affected by the type of school attended. White 
students in receiving schools manifest the smallest propor- 
tion of positive attitudes toward integration. 

One final item included in this section concerns stu- 
dent attitudes toward busing. Given the distribution of 
responses in Table 44, one would expect white students in 
receiving schools to be least in favor of busing (Question 39, 
Form A) . Table 45 presents the data for this item. All 
differences are statistically significant, A significantly 
higher percentage of black students (46%) are in favor of 
busing than white students (26%) . In addition, whites from 
receiving schools are significantly less in favor of busing 
than their white peers in non-receiving schools. The evi- 
dence strongly suggests that type of school exerts a 
significant effect upon white student attitudes toward bus- 
ing. The effect of busing on white students in receiving 
schools is to v/eaken their support of busing and appreciation 
of it as a means for school desegregation. 

The purpose of this section is to determine what 
white student attitudes are toward busing and school deseg- 
regation. Generally speaking, white students would like the 
racial composition of teachers and the student body in their 
schools to be more than half white. The majority of white 
students perceive their teachers to be interested in them, 
perceive little racial prejudice in themselves, are generally 
favorable to integration in society, but are overwhelmingly 
against busing minority students to achieve school desegre- 
gation. Of special interest are the significant differences 
in attitudes between white students in receiving schools and 
non-receiving schools. While rival hypotheses are not con- 
trolled in this section, the data support the hypothesis 
that school type seriously affects white student attitudes. 
The experience of attending a receiving school appears to 
produce certain changes in. white student attitudes ; changes 
including an increased desire for more white students at 
school, lowered perceptions of teacher interest, greater 
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TABLE 44 INTEGRATION ATTITUDES BY RACE OF RESPONDENT 
AND RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 







Positive 


Negative 








Attitudes 


Attitudes 






Type of 


Toward 


Toward 




Race 


School 


Integration 


Integration 


Total 



Receiving 


50% 


50% 


100% 


Schools 






(178) 


White Non-Receiving 


74% 


26% 


100% 


Schools 






(190) 


Total 


62% 


38% 


100% 








(368) 


Black 


85% 


15% 


100% 








(116) 


Chi Square = 23 . 94 


At 1 D.F. 


Significance = 


.0001 
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TABLE 4 5 ATTITUDES TOWARD BUSING BY RACE OF 
RESPONDENT AND RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 



Race 


Type of 
School 


In Favor 
of Busing 


Not in Favor 
of Busing 


Total 






Receiving 
Schools 


11% 


89% 


100% 
(177) 


White 


Non- Receiving 
Schools 


28% 


72% 


100% 
(193) 














Total 


26% 


74% 


100% 
(370) 


Black 




46% 


54% 


100% 
(115) 


Chi 


Square = 16.05 


1 D.F. Significance = .0005 
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perception of self-prejudice, decreased support for integra- 
tion and greater resistance to the concept of busing as a 
means to achieve school desegregation. A tentative proposition 
offered on the basis of the data presented in this section is 
that white student attitudes appear to be significantly re- 
lated to whether the student attends a school that was 
gradually desegregated (the case with most of the non- 
receiving schools in this study) or a school that was rapidly 
desegregated (the receiving schools in this study) . While 
the degree to which differences in white student attitudes 
affect the attitudes, experiences and educational achieve- 
ment of bused minority students awaits presentation in the 
next chapter, it suffices to conclude this section reiterat- 
ing the significantly different attitudes of white students 
in receiving and non-receiving schools • 



C. Attitudes of Receiving School Teachers 



An important component of the attitudes of both bused 
minority students and white receiving students are the at- 
titudes and behavior of teachers in the receiving schools. 
Teachers play a crucial role in setting the tone and climate 
of interracial acceptance in the receiving school. The 
question to be discussed in this section is whether attitudes 
of receiving school teachers toward busing, integration and 
school desegregation are significantly different from teachers 
in non-receiving schools. If teacher attitudes at receiving 
and non-receiving schools differ significantly , they become 
a candidate for the explanation of attitude and behavior 
differences among bused minority students. Table 46 presents 
selected characteristics of the teachers surveyed in this 
study. Responses of teachers to all items in Questionnaire C 
(Appendix D) are available on request from the principal 
investigator, but v;ere deemed unnecessary to include in this 
report. Marginal statistics reveal expected distributions 
with respect to race, sex, age and education categories . 
Table 47 presents differences in teachers' responses to the 
question of the percentage of white students counselled or 
taught {Question 18, Form C) . Response differences between 
receiving school teachers and non-receiving school teachers 
are statistically significant. Teachers in receiving schools 
are more likely to teach and counsel white students than 
teachers in non^receiving schools. This reflects the larger 
proportion of minority students in non-receiving schools 
which were desegregated gradually due to changing neighbor- 
hood minority concentrations. Receiving schools are still 
predominantly white. A second reason for results of this 
table involve the occasional classroom segregation of minority 
students at receiving schools. 
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TABLE . 4-6^^ 



CHARACTERISTICS OF WACO INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT TEACHERS 



Race 

Anglo 80% 

Black 18% 

Mexican American 2% 



Respondents ' 
Positive 
Negative 



Self-Concept 
93% 
7% 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



38% 
62% 



Age 



Education of Parents 

Grade School 205!; 

High School 52% 

College 28% 



Respondents ' Highest 

Earned Degree 

Bachelor's level 60% 
Master's level 37% 



Under 26 
26 - 45 
46 - 65 



14% 
47% 
39% 



Preferred School Racial 

Composition \ 

All White 8% i 

Mostly White 45% 

Half White 24% 

Mostly Non-White 3% 

No Preference 21% 

Satisfaction With Assignment 
Satisfied 85% 
Dissatisfied 15% 



Percent of Teachers Agreeing With Following Statements 

Most Negroes could get ahead if they would try harder 72% 
Most Mexican Americans could get ahead if they would 

try harder 79% 
Prejudice by Mexican Americans is the primary reason 

Negroes are not more successful 42% 
Prejudice by Negroes is the primary reason Mexican 

Americans are not more succesful 56% 



FRir 
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TABLE 4 7 RACIAL COMPOSITION OF TEACHER'S CLASSES 
BY TEACHER'S RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 
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The racial composition of teachers in receiving and 
non-receiving schools is presented in Table 48. Differences 
are not significant. This table was included to indicate 
that differences in receiving school and non-receiving school' 
teachers' attitudes are not due to the racial distribution of 
teachers in the two types of schools* Minority group teachers 
are evenly distributed at both receiving and non-receiving 
schools. 



TABLE 48 TEACHERS' RACE BY TEACHERS 
RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 





Teachers ' 


Race 




Teachers ' Receiving 




Mexican 




School Status 


Anglo Black 


American 


Total 



Receiving School 83% 15% 2% 100% (98) 

Non-Receiving School 74% 24% 2% 100% (85) 





Total 


80% 18^ 


^ 2% 100% (183 


Chi Square = 3.831 


With 2 D.F. 


Significance = .1857 



Several items indicate teachers in the two types of 
settings view their environments quite differently. Table 49 
presents teachers' attitudes toward the effectiveness of 
administration leadership (Question 43 j , Form C) . A sig- 
nificantly higher proportion of receiving school teachers 
rate administration leadership as non-effective. Support 
is provided for the suggestion that receiving school teachers 
are less satisfied with their teaching positions than non- 
receiving school teachers. The relation between teachers' 
receiving school status and perception of staff cooperation 
(Question 43h, Form C) is presented in Table 50. Differences 
are statistically significant, v/ith a higher proportion of 
receiving school teachers perceiving staff cooperation as 
non-harmonious. Teachers in non-receiving schools were sig- 
nificantly more likely to view staff relations as cordial 
and cooperative. The third item which indicates that teach- 
ers in the two settings view their environments differently 
concerns the methods used to predict student success 
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(Question 19, Form C) . Table 51 reveals significant dif- 
ferences between teachers especially with reference to the 
use of teacher recommendations and personality inventories 
to predict student success. Teachers from receiving schools 
are much more likely to rely on recommendations and less 
likely to rely on intelligence scores, aptitude scores, as 
personality inventory scores. r 



TABLE 4 9 TEACHER'S VIEWS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
LEADERSHIP BY TEACHER'S RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 



School Administration Leadership 

Teacher's Receiving 

School Status Effective Non-Ef f ective 


Total 


Receiving School 
Non-Receiving School 


64% 
81% 


36% 
19% 


100% 
(98) 
100% 
(85) 




Total 


70% 


30% 


100% 
(183) 


Chi Square = 4.943 


With 1 D.F. 


Significance = . 


0512 



Further investigation into the attitudinal differences 
betv;een teachers in receiving and non-receiving schools indi- 
cate substantial variation in attitudes toward school 
socio-economic composition and receiving/non-receiving school 
status (Question 14, Form C) . Differences are statistically 
significant, with a greater proportion of receiving school 
teachers desiring schools with students of professional and 
white collar parents than non-receiving school teachers. 
Table 53 presents data for teacher ' s preferences as to ethnic 
composition (Question 15, Form C) . A significantly higher 
proportion of receiving school teachers prefer a predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon school ethnic composition . Interestingly , only 
a few teachers prefer a school with blue collar socio-economic 
composition or a school with a predominantly ethnic minority 
composition. Table 54 presents data for teachers ' preferences 
as to school racial composition (Question 17, Form C) . Dif- 
ferences are statistically significant and are most striking. 
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TABLE 50 TEACHER'S VIEWS OF STAFF COOPERATION 
BY TEACHER'S RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 



Teacher's Teacher Cooperation at School 

Receiving School Work Well Do Not Work 

Status Together Well Together Total 



Receiving School 85% 

Non-Receiving 95% 
School 



Total 



89% 



15% 
5% 



11% 



100% (98) 
100% (85) 



100% (183) 



Chi Square = 4.417 With 1 D.F. Significance = .0714 
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TABLE 51 BEST PREDICTOR OF STUDENT SUCCESS BY 
TEACHERS S RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 
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TABLE 52 TEACHER'S CHOICE OF SCHOOL SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
SETTING BY TEACHER'S RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 
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TABLE 53 TEACHER * S CHOICE OF SCHOOL ETHNIC COMPOSITION 
BY TEACHER'S RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 
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TABLE 54 TEACHER'S CHOICE OF SCHOOL RACIAL COMPOSITION 
BY TEACHER'S RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 
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Whereas 72% of receiving school teachers prefer an all white 
or mostly white school racial composition, only 29% of non- 
receiving school teachers prefer such settings. Clearly, 
recerving school teachers overwhelmingly prefer segregated 
conditions. Non-receiving school teachers are less likely 
to have a preference as to racial composition, and when they 
do it is mostly likely to be for desegregated conditions 
(35% for half white and half non-white). Thus, while receiv- 
ing school teachers are being asked to assume the task of 
educating lower socio-economic bused minority students, they 
are significantly more likely to prefer all white Anglo- 
Saxon higher socio-economic climatv:: schools. Such disparities 
undoubtedly exert an influence on the experience of the bused 
black student and will determine, in part, his perception of 
the interracial climate of the receiving school. 

Differences in attitudes discussed in the previous 
paragraph should exert an effect on the degree to which 
teachers perceive the quality of interracial relationships; 
i.e., on the degree to which they perceive their schools 
interracial climate as being cordial and accepting. If a 
teacher prefers to teach all white, anglo-^saxon, higher 
socio-economic level students, that teacher is likely to 
perceive a school setting in which minority students are 
bused through court order to achieve desegregation, as ex- 
tremely frustrating. Frustrations such as these certainly 
will color the teacher *s perceptions of the degree of inter- 
racial acceptance. Table 55 presents data for teachers' 
perceptions of the degree of racial and ethnic cooperation 
in their schools (Question 43b, Form C) . A significantly 
greater proportion of receiving school teachers perceive the 
level of interracial and ethnic cooperation in their schools 
to be poor . Teachers* attitudes toward school busing poli- 
cies are also influenced by the setting in which they teach. 
Table 56 presents data for teachers' reponses to busing 
policy preferences (Question 20, Form C) . Receiving school 
teachers are significantly less likely to be in favor of 
busing both white and black students and most likely to 
favor busing only to the students' neighborhood school. 
Receiving school teachers favor a busing policy that would 
make the smallest amount of change in terms of school 
desegregation. 

If all of the differences in receiving and non-receiving 
school teacher's attitudes examined in the last two pa*ra- 
graphs are as substantively significant as they are 
statistically, teachers might be expected to appraise and 
evaluate their minority students differently. Teachers were 
asked to respond to questions 10 and 11 on Form C with ref- 
erence to the minority students they taught. Table 57 
presents data for the relationship between teacher ratings 
of minority student academic ability and teacher ' s receiving 
school status. Results in Table 57 are statistically sig- 
nificant. Receiving school teachers are much more likely to 
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TABLE 55 TEACHER'S PERCEPTIONS OF RACIAL AND 
ETHNIC COOPERATION BY TEACHER'S 
RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 



Teacher * s 

School 
Status 


Good Racial 
^Tic^ Kthmir' 

Group Cooperation 


Poor Racial 
and Ethnic 
Group Cooperation 


Total 


Receiving 
School 


61% 


39% 


100% 
(98) 


Non~ Receiving 
School 


83% 


17% 


100% 
(85) 


Total 


72% 


28% 


100% 
(183) 


Chi Square 


= 10.270 With 1 


D.F, Significance = 


.003 
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TABLE 56 TEACHER'S CHOICE OF SCHOOL BUSING POLICY 
BY TEACHER'S RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 
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TABLE 57 TEACHER RATINGS OF MINORITY STUDENT ACADEMIC 
ABILITY BY TEACHER'S RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 



Teacher ' s 
Receiving 
School 
Status 


Academic 
Excellent Good 


Ability Rating 
Average Fair 


Poor Total 




Receiving 
School 


19% 


14% 


45% 


28% 


12% 100% 
(51) 


Non- Receiving 
School 


12% 


42% 


32% 


11% 


3% 100% 
(59) 




Total 


7% 


29% 


38% 


19% 


7% 100% 
(110) 


Chi Square 


= 33.730 


With 


4 D.F. Significance 


= .0000 
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give lower academic ratings for the minority students they 
teach. Whereas receiving school teachers rated 15% of their 
minority students as excellent or good, non-receiving school 
teachers rated 35% of their minority students in these cate- 
gories. Table 58 presents data for the relationship between 
teacher's receiving school status and teacher ratings of 
minority student motivation and effort. Again, differences 
are statistically significant. Receiving school teachers 
are much more likely to view minority students as lacking 
in motivation and not making an appropriate effort to master 
subjects. Non-receiving school teachers are more likely to 
view their minority students as adequately motivated, making 
as much of an effort as others. Results of Tables 57 and 58 
coupled with information from other research on the effects 
of teacher's expectations on student academic performance , 
indicates the differential in teacher's evaluations of aca- 
demic ability and motivation be considered as a primary 
candidate to explain differences in bused and non-bused 
minority student achievement. 

From the examination of the relationship between the 
type of school at v;hich the teacher, is employed (receiving 
and non-receiving) and selected attitudinal items from 
Questionnaire Form C for teachers, it is concluded i:hat 
teachers differ significantly in the two settings. Receiv- 
ing school teachers are more likely to evaluate school 
administration leadership as ineffective and staff rela- 
tions in their school as uncooperative. In addition, 
receiving school teachers prefer to teach mostly white, 
anglo-saxon , higher socio-economic students, favor busing 
policies that restrict busing to neighborhood schools and 
are more likely to perceive racial and ethnic relations in 
their school as non-cooperative. Finally, receiving school 
teachers are more likely to rate minority :^-tudents as having 
less academic ability and less motivation than minority stu- 
dents rated by non-receiving school teachers. The major 
conclusion of this section is that significant differences 
do exist between the attitudes and expectations of receiv- 
ing school teachers and non-receiving school teachers; and 
rhat these differences are likely candidates to explain 
achievement performance differences between bused and non- 
bused minority students. 



D. School Climates of Interracial Acceptance 



In addition to the importance of minority student 
attitudes toward school desegregation for subsequent achieve- 
ment performance, the degree of interracial acceptance or 
interracial hostility at school may contribute significantly 
to the experiences and behavior of minority students. Two 
approaches are utilized to measure interracial climates in 
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TABLE 58 TEACHER RATINGS OF MINORITY STUDENT EFFORT 
BY TEACHER'S RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 



Teacher's Student Effort gating 

Receiving 

School . m T 

Status Excellent Good Average Fair Poor Total 



Receiving 

School 1% 14% 



Non-Receiving 4% 31% 

School 



Total 3% 23% 



32% 38% 15% 100% 

(51) 

43% 16% 6% 100% 

(59) 



38% 26% 10% 100% 

(110) 



Chi Square = 21.85 With 4 D.F. Significance = .0000 



ERIC 



this study. The first approach combines responses of teachers 
and white students to selected items into <-\n index of inter- 
racial acceptance. Details on the construction of this index 
are found in Appendix A. This approach attempts to measure 
the quality of the interracial climate "objectively." Divid- 
ing the index score at the median and crosstabulating with 
receiving school status produces the distribution presented 
in Table 59, While the number of schools in each category is 
small and no attempt has been made to estimate the statistical 
significance of this distribution, the trend is clear. A 
smaller proportion of receiving schools have positive index 
scores, indicative of interracial acceptance. Receiving school 
interracial climates are predominantly hostile; non-receiving 
school climates are predominantly accepting. Due to the 
method of index construction, the measure of interracial cli- 
mate under consideration here is extremely relative. 



TABLE 59 INDEX SCORES FOR SCHOOL INTERRACIAL CLIMATE 
BY RECEIVING/NON-RECEIVING SCHOOL STATUS 



School Status 


Index Score of 


Interracial Climate 






Positive 


Negative 


Total 




(Acceptance) 


(Hostility) 






ReceivincT 


20% 


80% 


100% (5) 


School. 








Non-Receiving 


67% 


33% 


100% (6) 


School 










Total 


46% 


54% 


100% (11) 



The second measure of interracial climate used in this 
study attempts to tap a subjective dimension, by considering 
the .perceptions of minority students . Regardless of the 
"objective" interracial climate, it is the individual minority 
student * s perception of that climate , whether it corresponds 
to an objective measure or not, that will exert the greatest 
effect on that student ^s subsequent attitude formation and 
educational experience. This second measure i^ derived from 
a factor analysis of selected items (see Appendix A) and 
represents that factor identified as student perception of 
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school interracial climate. Data for this factor, cross- 
tabulated with student busing status, are presented in 
Table 60, While students perceptions are not uniform, cer- 
tain patterns are present. Bused students are more likely 
to perceive their interracial climate as hostile than non- 
bused students. Non-bused student perceptions of interracial 
cliamte are significantly more positive, indicating an inter- 
racial climate of warmth and acceptance. Whether these 
differences exert a significant effect on achievement per- 
formance will be explored in the next chapter. 

The goal of this chapter has been to present data for 
the second research objective of this study, viz . , to deter- 
mine majority and minority student attitudes toward busing 
and school desegregation, and to determine the degree of 
interracial acceptance in Waco schools. Bused and non-bused 
black student attitudes are remarkably similar. The majority 
of black students do not view busing positively although they 
are in favor of school desegregation and integration. The 
majority of white students are also in favor of school deseg- 
regation but are overwhelmingly critical of busing to achieve 
it. White students at receiving schools are even more critical 
of busing and are generally less favorable toward school inte- 
gration than white students at non-receiving schools. Teachers 
at receiving schools are more likely to rate minority stu- 
dents as possessing less academic ability and less motivation 
to succeed than teachers at non-receiving schools. Receiving 
school teachers are generally less accepting of busing as a 
means to achieve school desegregation. Finally, objective 
and subjective measures of a schools interracial climate 
reveals the majority of receiving schools to have hostile 
interracial climates (represented by the combined response 
of teachers and white receiving school students) ; climates 
which bused students are less likely to perceive as accept* 
ing. In the following chapter, multivariate analyses of 
these and other factors are presented, to explain the 
achievement performance differences described in Chapter III. 
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TABLE 6 0 MINORITY STUDENT PERCEPTION OF 
SCHOOL INTERRACIAL CLIMATE BY 
RESPONDENT'S BUSING STATUS 
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CPiAPTER V 



DETERMINANTS OF MINORITY STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT PERFORMANCE 



The third objective of this research is to identify 
and evaluate major determinants of minority student achieve- 
ment performance. In particular, this project seeks to 
identify the effects of student self ^concept , attitudes to- 
ward busing and interracial climate of acceptance on changes 
in achievement performance of bused and non-bused black stu- 
dents. Correlation and regression analysis is utilized to 
evaluate the contribution of independent variables to vari- 
ance in the dependent variable with all other test factors 
controlled. After identifying major determinants of bused 
minority student achievement, and the achievement perform- 
ance of non--bused minority students, a summary of the most 
important factors will be presented. 



A. Bused Student Achievement 



In intercorrelation matrix for all variables, scales 
and indices theoretically relevant to the achievement of 
bused minority students may be found in Appendix F. Table 
61 presents the results of separate regressions run for each 
of the dependent variables use(^ to measure student achieve- 
ment. Coefficients in the table are standarized regression 
coefficients which have been summed to show the total effect 
of non-interval scale parent variables (Lyons, 1971). Co- 
efficients under in the table are the relative effects 
of the independent factors on the dependent variablesof 
California Achievement Test Math Scores, ^973. From the 
bottom of the table it is observed that R = .590, or that 
59% of the variance in Math Scores for bused students is 
explained by the independent factors in the table. The value 
of .01 for F indicates the level of significance attained 
by the F ratio. As expected, measured intelligence (^2.5^ 
exerts the largest effect on math achievement scores. The 
relationship is positive indicating students with higher 
intelligence have higher math scores. The next two most 
important variables are parental educational encouragement 
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TABLE 61 MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATIONS FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT PERFORT'lANCE VARIABLES FOR 
BUSED MINORITY STUDENTS 



Independent Dependent Variables 

Variables 

^16 ^17 ^18 ^19 ^20 ^21 



^1 


.169 


.065 





.135 


. 043 





^2 


.117 


.127 


.158 


.100 


.080 





^3 


.137 





.121 











^4 


. 030 


.061 


.053 





.083 


.012 


^5 


.027 


.043 


.037 


.053 


.081 


.085 


^6 


. * 




.091 






.134 


/ 


-.123 


-.162 


-.190 


-.198 


-.215 


-.258 


^8 




.203 






.158 






.165 


.158 


.182 


.088 


.185 


.194 


^10 




.074 


.139 


.169 


.240 


.167 


^11 




.131 


.011 




.179 


. 025 


^12 


. 024 


.010 


.065 




.08 3 


.146 


^13 


.109 




.082 


.175 




,147 


^14 


.084 


.120 ~ 


■h - 061 


. 308 


.109 


.097 


^15 


.461 


.640 


.631 


.206 


.285 


.534 




R 


.768 


.842 


.861 


.635 


. 683 


. 802 


r2 


.590 


.709 


.741 


.403 


.467 


.643 


F 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.05 


.05 


.01 
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TABLE 61 - Continued 



* = coefficient below the value of .010 
Independent Variables 



^1 


— 


Parental Educational Encouragement 


^2 




Parental Authority Structure 


^3 




Parental Discipline and Socialization Technique 


^4 




Parental Socio-Economic Status 


^5 




Respondent * s Educational Expectations 


^6 




Sex of Respondent 


^7 




Racial Prejudice Scale 


^8 


= 


School Socio-Economic Climate 


^9 




Self-Concept Scale 


^10 




Integration Attitude Scale 


^11 




Busing Attitude Scale 


^12 




School Educational Climate 


^13 




School Interracial Climate (Objective) 


^14 




Respondent Perception of Interracial Climate 
(Subjective) 


^15 




Measured Intelligence 



Dependent Variables 

X. ^ = Math Scores, 1973 
lb 

X^^ = Reading Scores, 1973 

X^g = Battery Scores, 1973 

^19 ^ Math Score Change, 1971-1973 

X^Q = Reading Score Change, 1971-1973 

X^^ = Battery Score Change, 1971-1973 
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(X^) and respondent's self-concept (Xq) . Parental discipline 
ana socialization techniques (X^) is the next most important 
variable to explain bused student math achievement. The child- 
ren of parents who show an interest in their child *s education, 
ask questions about school work and life, who actively en- 
courage their children to continue their education, who 
explain parental decisions and use psychological rather than 
physical types of discipline have higher math achievement 
scores. While there is not room to comment on all of the 
factors, two more variables need to be mentioned. A moderate 
effect on math achievement is exerted by respondent's racial 
prejudice score (X^) . The negative sign before the coef ficent 
indicates more highly prejudiced students have lower math 
scores. The other variable about which some comment is in 
order is the socio-economic climate of the school (Xg) . The 
relationship is so weak that it fell below the .010 inclusion 
level value. Glancing ahead in the table, one observes that 
the socio--economic climate of the school is a significant 
determinant of reading scores (^tt) but not math scores 
(X^g) . The Coleman Report (19667 which produced great 
impetus for a discussion of school socio-economic climate 
used reading test scores as measures of achievement. 

The second coliimn in the table presents regression co- 
efficients for reading achievement scores in 1973 (X. ^) . 
70.9% of the variance in reading achievement scores ainong 
bused students is explained by the factors in the table. 
Again, measured intelligence (X-^^n) exerts the largest effect 
on reading achievement , followed By school socio-economic 
climate (Xg) . This finding is consistent with Coleman 
Report (1956) data. The next tv/o most important factors 
for the explanation of reading achievement scores are the 
respondent's racial prejudice (X ) and self-concept (X^) . 
Bused students with low amounts of racial prejudice ana 
positive self-concepts tend to have higher reading achieve- 
ment. The next most important factor is the respondent's 
attitude toward busing (X,' ) . Bused students with positive 
attitudes toward busing manifest higher reading achievement 
scores. Busing attitude has no effect, however, on math 
scores • ^ moderate effect is exerted by the respondent's 

subjective perceptions of the school's interracial climate 
(X^^). Perceptionsof the interracial climate as accepting 
are associated with higher reading achievement scores. The 
objective measure of interracial climate (^•|_3) does not 
affect reading scores although it does exert some influence 
on math scores (X,^). 

-Lb . 

The third column of Table 61 gives the standardized 
regression coefficients for the dependent variable of total 
California Achievement Test Battery scores, 1973. As ex- 
pected, measured intelligence (^"^j^c) again explains the 
greatest amount of variance in toEal battery scores of bused 
minority students. Respondent ' s racial prejudice (X^) and 
self -concept (Xq) are the next most important determinants 
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of battery scores. Parental authority structure (X^) and 
integration attitudes (X^^) are next. Students from families 
with a democratic authority structure and with positive at- 
titudes toward integration have higher test battery scores. 
Both objective (X.^) subjective (X^^) measures of inter- 

racial climate exert a weak but significant erfect on 
battery scores. School socio-economic climate (Xg) has 
dropped out of the equation. The most consistent determinants 
for all three measures of achievement in 1973 are measured 
intelligence (X. ^) , racial prejudice (X^) and self-concept 
(Xq) . Generally speaking, bused students with higher intel- 
ligence, positive self-concepts and less racial prejudice 
have higher achievement test scores. 

Of course , the achievement scores of bused students in 
19 73 represents only one period in time and may not give a 
true picture of the achievement changes of bused students. 
The last three coluinns in Table 61 present regression coef- 
ficients for math, reading and battery score changes between 
1971 and 1973, the period in which these students have been 
bused. Column four gives coefficients for the dependent 
variable of math score change from 1971-1973. The factor 
that exerts the greatest effect on changes in math scores 
is the perceived interracial climate (X.^). Bused students 
who have positive perceptions of accepting interracial cli- 
mate have less of a decline in math scores. Bused students 
who have negative perceptions of school interracial climate 
show the greatf^st decline in math scores. The second most 
import^,u.-: ^^Q-iQr is measured intelligence (X-j^^) followed by 
raciS-l prejudice (X_) and the objective measure of school 
interracial climate (X^^) • Bused students are likely to show 
less decline in their math scores only if their preceptions 
of the interracial climate are positive, if the interracial 
climate is actually positive and accepting, if they have 
little racial prejudice, and if they have higher intelligence • 

For the dependent variable of changes in reading scores 
(X2q) , a slightly different picture emerges. Measured intel- 
ligence (X-|^c;) has the largest effect on reading score change 
followed by'^integration attitudes (X. q) , racial prejudice 
(X-) and self-concept (X^) . Bused students who show the 
greatest loss in reading achievement scores are those who 
are lower in intelligence, have less favorable attitudes 
toward integration , have greater racial prejudice and less 
favorable self-concepts. School socio--economic status (Xg) 
exerts a moderate effect on changes in bused student reading 
achievement scores, with minority students bused to higher 
socio-economic climate schools showing smaller reading scores 
declines. Perceived interracial climate (X^^) exerts only 
a weak effect on reading score change. 

The final coliomn in Table 61 presents regression co- 
efficients for the dependent variable measuring the change 
in total battery scores between 1971 and 1973 (X^ ) . 
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Measured intelligence (X^^) has the greatest effect on 
battery score changes followed by racial prejudice {X«) , self- 
concept (Xg) and integration attitudes (X-i q) • Bused students 
with smallest losses in test battery scores are those with 
higher measured intelligence, less racial prejudice, positive 
self -concept and attitudes favorable to integration. School 
educational climate (^2^2^ school interracial climate 

(X,^) also exert a moderate effect on changes in battery 
scores, with smaller achievement losses coming from situations 
in which the educational climate of the school is encouraging 
and supportive, and the interracial climate is accepting. 

The relative strengths of independent factors vary 
with different measures of achievement. Nevertheless several 
factors consistently exercise strength across all measures/ 
of achievement. The most important of these factors is meas- 
ured intelligence, which exercises an effect on all 6 
achievement measures, and exercises the largest effect on 
5 of the 6 measures. The second most important factor for 
all dependent variables is the respondent's racial prejudice 
level. Consistently, higher achievement scores are associated 
with lower levels of racial prejudice. Self-concept is next 
in importance, followed by student perception of the inter- 
racial climate. Two additional variables exercise effects 
for all of the achievement measures; parental authority 
structure and respondent's educational expectations. Other 
variables which exercise an effect on 5 of the 6 measures 
of achievement include school interracial climate, school 
educational climate, school socio-economic climate, parental 
socio-economic status and parental educational encouragement. 

To summarize this section, it is observed that while 
data from Chapter III indicate that bused students on the 
average did less v/ell than non-bused students on achievement 
tests after the two yea,j period of busing, the factors iden- 
tified above determine "the actual achievement performance 
for each bused student. Bused minority students will not 
show a large decline in achievement, indeed may even show 
gains in achievement scores, only to the extent that they 
have a combination of high intelligence , little racial 
prejudice, positive self -concept, come from families with 
democratic authority structures, manifest high educational 
expectations, perceive their school's interracial climate 
as accepting, attend schools with higher educational and 1 
socio-economic climates and come from families of higher 
socio-economic status that encourage educational performance. 



B. Non-Bused Student Achievem.ent 



This section inve'stigates the determinants of achieve- 
ment for non-bused minority students. An intercorrelation 
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matrix for all variables, scales and indices theoretically 
relevant to the achievement of non-bused minority students 
may be found in Appendix F. Table 62 presents the results 
of separate regressions for each of the dependent achieve- 
ment variables. Generally speaking , less variance is explained 
among non-bused students than among bused students, and F 
ratio levels are less significant. For the dependent variable 
of math achievement scores, intelligence (X. , school edu- 
cational climate (X^) , respondent's perceptions of school 
interracial climate iX.^) and busing attitudes (Xj^.) exercise 
the largest effects, ifi that order. Non-bused stuaents with 
higher intelligence, perceptions of an accepting interracial 
climate, favorable attitudes toward busing and attendance 
in achools with high educational climates have higher math 
achievement test scores. 

For the dependent variable of reading scores, intel- 
ligence (X.J.) is again the strongest factor, followed by 



parental socio-economic status (X.) and parental discipline 
and socialization techniques (X ) . Respondent perception 
of school interracial climate (x^^) also makes a moderate 
contribution to reading achievement. For both math score 
and reading score dependent variables, school socio-economic 
climate ,(Xg) exercises a moderate effect. Looking across 
the table, school socio-economic climate has an effect on 
all measures of achievement for non-bused minority students. 
Non-bused students have higher reading achievement scores 
to the extent that they have higher intelligence, come from 
higher socio-economic level families that have utilized 
rational explanations and psychological discipline tech- 
niques and have favorable perceptions of their school's 
interracial climate. 

For the dependent variable of total battery scores/ 
1973, measured intelligence (X-j^^) again exerts the strongest 
effect. The next strongest determinants are parental so- 
cialization techniques (X^) , respondent Vs educational 
expectations (X_) and school socio-economic status (Xp) . 
Non-bused students are more likely to have higher battery 
scores if they have higher intelligence , have been raised 
in a family which uses psychological rather than physical 
punishment and discipline, have high educational expectations 
and attend a higher socio-economic climate school. 

For the dependent variables of changes in achievement 
scores (X^q/ '^20' ^^21^ ' factors exercise a strong con- 

sistent effect: measured intelligence (X^ c;) respondent 
perception of school interracial climate i^2.4^* Higher in- 
telligence non-bused minority students who perceive the 
interracial climates of their schools as accepting, shew the 
smallest declines in achievement scores; some, even show 
gains . Other significant factors exercising effects on 
achievement score changes are parental authority structure 
(X«) / school educational climate (X^^) and busing attitudes 
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TABLE 62 MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATIONS FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT PERFORMANCE VARIABLES FOR 
NON-BUSED MINORITY STUDENTS 



Independent Dependent Variables 

Variables 

^16 ^17 ^18 ^19 ^20 ^21 



^1 




.017 


.038 


.014 




.035 


^2 


.075 





.080 




.177 


.141 


^3 


.096 


.185 


.152 




.121 


.086 


^4 


.051 


.224 








.191 





^5 


. 040 


. 051 


.124 


.069 


.084 


.012 


^6 


.032 


-.029 


.025 


.117 


.109 




h 


-.054 




-.095 


-.105 


-.018 


-.110 


^8 


. 126 


.114 


.115 


.037 


.072 


.093 


^9 


. 048 


.115 


.091 


.033 


.124 


.032 


^10 . 




.053 








.064 


^11 


.166 


.117 


.077 


.201 




.141 


^12 


.184 




.046 


.204 


.079 


.105 


^13 




.089 






.158 


.099 


^14 ^ 


.171 


.126 


.055 


.226 


.244 


.206 


^15 


.445 


.551 


.466 


.353 


.485 


.508 



R 


.634 


.650 


.653 


.588 


.640 


.647 


r2 


.402 


.423 


.426 


.347 


.409 


.418 


F 


.10 


.10 


.05 


.10 


.10 


.05 
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TABLE 62 - Continued 



* = coefficient below the value of .010 

Independent Variables 

= Parental Educational Encouragement 
X2 = Parental Authority Structure 

= Parental Discipline and Socialization Technique 
X^ = Parental Socio-Economic Status 
Xg = Respondent's Educational Expectations 
Xg = Sex of Respondent 
X^ = Racial Prejudice Scale 
Xg = School Socio-Economic Climate 
Xg = Self^Concept Scale 

= Integration Attitude Scale 

X^^ = Busing Attitude Scale 

^12 ~ School Educational Climate 

X^^ = School Interracial Climate (Objective) 

X- . = Respondent Perception of Interracial Climate 

(Subjective) 
Xj^2 = Measured Intelligence 

Dependent Variables 

X,^ = Math Scores, 1973 
lb 

X^^ = Reading Scores, 1973 

X-o = Battery Scores, 1973 

Xt Q = Math Score Change, 1971-73 
1 y 

X2Q = Reading Score Change, 1971-73 
X^^ = Battery Score Change, 1971-73 
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While the relative strengths of factors varies with 
different measures of achievement, several factors consist- 
ently exercise strength across all measures of achievement. 
The most important of these is measured intelligence (X,j-) 
followed by student perception of school interracial climate 
(X,^) . Other significant factors include respondent ' s edu- 
cational expectations (Xj-) , school socio-economic climate 
(Xo) and self-concept (X^) . Variables which exercise an 
efrect on 5 of the 6 achievement measures include parental 
socialization technique (X-) , sex of respondent (X^), racial 
prejudice scale (X-) , busiing attitude scale (X-j^^) and school 
educational climate (^-^2^ * 

To summarize this section on the determinants of non- 
bused minority student achievement , it is observed (from 
Chapter III) that non-bused students had the smallest de- 
clines in achievement scores. Many showed gains. Non-bused 
minority students will show small declines, and perhaps gains 
in achievement scores, to the extent that they have a com- 
bination of high intelligence, positive perceptions of their 
school's interracial climate, high educational expectations, 
positive self-concepts and attend higher socio-economic cli- 
mate schools. Other conditions that encourage small 
declines in achievement include rational and psychological 
parental socialization techniques, low racial prejudice 
levels, positive attitudes toward busing and attendance at 
a school with an encouraging educational climate. 



C. Self -Concept and Measured Intelligence 



If the four most important determinants of bused stu- 
dent achievement scores are listed (measured intelligence, 
racial prejudice, self-concept and respondent ' s educational 
expectations) and are compared with the four strongest deter- 
minants of non-bused student achievement (measured intelligence, 
perception of interracial climate, school socio-economic 
climate and self-concept) two factors are found to be included 
in both lists: self-concept and measured intelligence. 
Table 63 presents the results of separate regressions run 
for the dependent variables of self-concept and measured 
intelligence for bused and non-bused minority students. If 
the logic of the causal priorities in regressing self-concept 
and measured intelligence on the independent factors is valid, 
then it may be observed that the independent factors con- 
sidered in this study exert a significant effect on both 
self-concept (X^) and measured intelligence (X-j^c) • ^or bused 
students, the two most significant factors exerting pressure 
on self-concept are the two measures of school interracial 
climate i^i^ ^14^* Perceived interracial climate also 

exercises tine greatest effect on measured intelligence (X^^) * 
For non-bused students, respondent's educational expectations 
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TABLE 63 MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATIONS FOR 
SELF-CONCEPT AND MEASURED INTELLIGENCE OF 
BUSED AND NON-BUSED MINORITY STUDENTS 



Independent Bused Students Non-Bused Students 

Variables 



Xj_ .136 .101 .314 .120 

X2 .223 .126 .169 .326 

X^ .011 .104 .181 .126 

X. .114 .122 .316 .252 
4 

X^ .147 .260 .536 .561 

Xg -.117 .213 -.101 

X^ -.044 -.185 -.023 

Xg .082 .077 — — .155 

Xj_Q .083 .058 .250 

X^^ .093 .124 .524 . 086 

Xj_2 -124 .196 .169 .140 

X^^ .298 .100 .215 .277 

X, - .396 .404 .067 .484 
14 

Xg ^ .156 .312 

Xj_5 ; .193 .475 



R .693 .790 .716 .747 

R^ .480 .624 .512 .558 

F .05 .01 .05 .05 
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TABLE 63 - Continued 



* = coefficient below the value of .010 

Independent Factors 

= Parental Educational Encouragement 
X2 = Parental Authority Structure 

= Parental Discipline and Socialization Technique 
X^ = Parental Socio-'Economic Status 
Xg = Respondent ' s Educational Expectations 
Xg = Sex of Respondent 
X^ = Racial Prejudice Scale 
Xg = School Socio-Economic Climate 
X^Q = Integration Attitude Scale 
^11 ~ Busing Attitude Scale 
X^2 ~ School Educational Climate 
X^2 ~ School Interracial Climate (Objective) 
X^^ = Respondent Perception of Interracial Climate 
(Subjective) 

Dependent Variables 

Xq = Self-Concept Scale 
X. c = Measured Intelligence 
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(Xg) and busing attitudes (X^,) exercise the largest effect 
on self-concept, with educational expectations (X^) having 
the greatest effect on measured I. Q. While the causal order- 
ing here is debatable these equations were included to provide 
a fuller picture of the effects of the independent factors, 
and to indicate the importance of school interracial climate 
for bused students. Due to the unresolved debate concerning 
thei proper ordering of motivational, intellectual and back- 
ground variables (Bloom, 1964; Hauser, 1.971; Rehberg, 
Schafer and Sinclair, 1970; and Turner, 1964), no attempt 
will be made to construct a path model of the variables 
under consideration. Instead, the path analytic notation 
will be used to evaluate those factors making the greatest 
direct contribution to minority student achievement and 
achievement change. 



D. Selected Determinants of Achievement For Bused Minority 
Students 



One final method of evaluating determinants of bused 
student achievement involves the use of path coefficients 
and correlation coefficients to observe and compare direct 
versus indirect effects of variables. Factors which have 
a proportionately larger direct effect on the dependent 
variable offer the greatest opportunity for manipulation 
and possible change. Factors which have a proportionately , 
large indirect effect, owe their strength to their relation- 
ship to other factors and do not present as great a potential 
for manipulation. In the following tables, the direct effect 
is defined as the path coefficient. The total indirect ef- 
fect is the correlation (r) between an independent variable 
and a dependent variable minus the direct effect. The in- 
direct effect is itself a combination of the effect of one 
variable through paths of other variables (in a causal model) 
and the effects due to correlation with other variables (the 
"joint" effect) . Table 64 presents direct and indirect ef- 
fects for all of the independent factors on the three dependent 
variables of math, reading and battery scores for bused stu- 
dents in 1973. If an independent variable contributes a - , 
larger direct effect, it is concluded to exercise primarily 
a direct effect. Thus far the dependent variable of battery 
scores, direct effects are exercised by parental authority 
structure (X,^) ^ parental socialization technique (X^) , inte- 
gration attitudes (X^q) , school interracial climate (X^^) 
measured intelligence (^t 5) • For the three dependent variables 
in the table, four^ factors exercise primary direct effects: 
parental authority .structure, parental socialization tech- 
nique , school interracial climate and measured intelligence . 
Of these four, the variable most easy to manipulate is school 
interracial climate . 
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TABLE 64 DIRECT AND INDIRECT EFFECTS ON 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST VARIABLES FOR 
BUSED MINORITY STUDENTS, 1973 
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Table 65 presents direct and indirect, effects for the 
three dependent variables of math score changes, reading score 
and battery score changes for bused students. A larger num- 
ber of variables exercise direct effects, thereby offering 
a larger number of opportunities for socia]. intervention and 
manipulation. Variables exercising direct eitfects for two 
or more of the three dependent variables include parental 
authority structure {^2)^ racial prejudice integration 
attitudes (X2_q) r school educational climate r school 

interracial climate (X-j^ 2) measured intelligence (^15)- 

With the exception of parental authority structure and 
measured intelligence, all of these factors are fairly ame- 
nable to programs designed for change . Thus, some of the 
negative effects of busing for the achievement performance 
of bused minority students might be altered and offset. 
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TABLE 65 DIRECT AND INDIRECT EFFECTS ON 
CHANGES IN ACHIEVEMENT SCORES FOR 
BUSED MINORITY STUDENTS 
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TABLE 65 - Continued 
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CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



A brief summary and conclusions for each of the major 
research objectives are presented in this chapter as well 
as several limitations that need to be taken into account 
in the interpretation of the study findings . 



A. Achievement Score Change 



The first objective of this research is to ascertain 
whether court ordered busing of minority group students in i 
Waco, Texas, has increased, decreased, or not affected the 
achievement levels of bused students compared with non-bused 
students. From the reviev; of literature on studies in this 
area, contradictory findings were observed .While some 
studies suggest increases in achievement accompany bused 
minority students (East Harlem Project , 1962 ; Syracuse City 
School District, 1967) , others report no such increases 
(Teele, Jackson and Mayo, 1966; Moorefield, 1967). Other 
literature, based on research in desegregated schools, con- 
tends minority students should be positively benefited by 
contact with "middle-class" white students (Katz , 1964; 
Katz, 1968; and Pettigrew, 1971). 

Based on the results of this study , the following sum- 
mary and conclusions are tended. Prior to busing, no 
significant differences in achievement performance were 
observed between minority students about to be bused to 
previously all white schools (a fact unknown to them or the 
school district at the time of testing) and minority stu- 
dents not to be assigned to be bused. After the passage of 
two years, during which time some of the minority students 
in this study were bused to previously all vrhite schools, 
both bused and non-bused minority students showed a decline 
in level of achievement performance. Differences between 
bused and non-bused minority student achievement scores 
widened, with bused student averages significantly lower 
than non-bused student averages. T-tests reveal bused stu- 
dent reading scores and total battery scores to be signifi- 
cantly lower than those of non-bused students. While the 
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trend for math score differences is the same, statistical 
significance was not reached. 

In an attempt to observe whether achievement dif- 
ferences between bused and non-bused students were due to 
the effects of some other antecedent or intervening variable, 
respondent's sex, age, grade , measured intelligence and 
socio-economic status were controlled as test factors. Only 
measured intelligence was significantly related to any of 
the achievement variables. Controls for measured intelligence 
reduce the magnitude of differences between bused and non- 
bused achievement scores, but differences due to busing status 
remain statistically significant, with the exception of math 
score differences among bused and non-bused students with 
lower measured intelligence. 

Measured intelligence, when controlled, also reduced 
iche magnitude of differences between bused and non-bused 
student achievement score changes. Significant differences 
remained for both reading score changes and total battery 
score changes between bused and non-bused students. The ' 
major conclusion of this first section' is that in the two 
year period of court-ordered busing to desegregate Waco 
schools, the achievement of bused minority students was 
seriously eroded in comparison with that of non-bused minority 
students. While both bused and non-bused students achieved 
less well at the end of the two year period, the achievement 
performance of bused students was significantly lower. 



Be Student and Teacher Attitudes 



The second objective of this research is to determine 
majority and minority student attitudes toward busing and 
the degree of interracial acceptance in Waco schools. Cen- 
tral to this objective are the concerns raised in the 
literature as to the effect of white majority students in 
receiving schools for bused minorities . Katz (1964) sug- 
gests a great amount of psychological stress and anxiety 
experienced by minority students may impair or retard their 
achievement performance. Such stress and anxiety may be 
generated by the minority students ' attitudes and psy- 
chological state, by the climate of acceptance-re jection 
created by white students and/or receiving school teachers 
or a combination of all three. Thus, it was deemed impor- 
tant to observe the attitudes of all three (minority students, 
majority students and receiving school teachers) to determine 
the climate of interracial relationships. Aspects of this 
climate approximate Pettigrew's (1971) distinction between 
"desegregated" and "integrated" settings and may determine, 
in part, the achievement performance differences between 
bused and non-bused minority students. 
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Based on the results of this study, the following sum- 
mary and conclusions are tended. Bused and non-bused minority 
student attitudes toward integration, school desegregation, 
classroom composition and busing are remarkably similar. 
While differences between bused and non-bused minority stu- 
dents toward busing are not statistically significant, only 
9% of minority students have a positive attitude toward bus-- 
ing. 54% are neutral and 38% negative. Neither bused nor 
non-bused students view busing as a risk to health or as 
hindering the learning process. The lack of positive attitudes 
toward busing is reflected in the overwhelming support given 
to two alternatives to busing: upgrading substandard schools 
and redistributing quality teachers. While bused and non- 
bused students do not differ on many items the parents of 
these students do. 70% of the parents of non-bused students 
have positive appraisals of their child ' s school , compared 
with 35% of the parents of bused students. Bused and non- 
bused students differ most significantly on the racial 
composition of school desired and the degree to which they 
perceive their teachers to be interested in them. Non-bused 
students prefer integrated settings; bused students, less 
so. Non-bused students are more likely to perceive teacher 
Intercast. It is the conclusion of this study that busing 
does not contribute significantly to changes in minor i.ty 
student attitudes . Trends are somewhat opposite the pre- 
dicted direction, with bused students having slightly less 
favorable attitudes toward desegregation and integration.. 

White receiving school students, on the other hand, do 
appear to have significantly different attitudes than white 
non--receiving school students. White receiving school stu- 
dents are less likely to favor integration, less likely to 
favor busing, less likely to perceive teacher interest, 
want a higher proportion of whites in the classroom, perceive 
greater racial prejudice in themselves and are less likely 
to favor school desegregation. A ma jor conclusion of this 
study concerns the effects of rapid versus gradual school 
desegregation. Since white students in non-receiving schools 
have a larger proportion of minority students than receiving 
schools (most non-receiving schools were desegregated gradu- 
ally) , and since v?hites in non-receiving schools are 
significantly more positive concerning desegregation, 
integration and busing than whites in receiving schools , 
evidence is presented to show that grad,T;,al school desegre- 
gation is more beneficial to the development of friendly 
and cooperative interracial relations than rapid school de- 
segregation. 

Receiving school teacher attitudes also differed 
significantly from those of teacher's in non-receiving 
schools. Receiving school teachers are more likely to desire 
to work in schools v/ith a high proportion of middle class, 
white, anglo-saxon students , more likely to view interracial 
relations in their school as non-cooperative and to view 
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staff relations as less harmonious. The most significant 
differences occurred with ratings of minority student 
academic ability and motivation to learn. A significantly 
higher proportion of receiving school teachers rated minority 
students as having lower ability and less motivation than 
non-receiving school teachers. A major conclusion of this 
section is that differences in teachers' evaluations of the 
academic ability and effort of minority students should be 
considered as a primary determinant of achievement perform- 
ance differences between bused and non-bused students. 

Finally, the responses of teachers and white students 
were combined to generate a measure of the interracial 
climate of the school. As expected from the response dif- 
ferences between receiving and non-receiving school teacher 
and white students, the interracial climate in receiving 
schools was observed to be less cooperative and accepting 
than non-receiving school climates. To check on the validity 
of this measure and to provide a subjective measure of inter- 
racial climate, a factor scale of interracial climate was 
generated from the subjective responses of bused and non- 
bused minority students. Bused students scored significantly 
lower on the scale indicating less positive perceptions of 
their school ' s interracial climate. 



C, Determinants of Achievement 



The third objective of this research is to evaluate 
the degree to which bused student attitudes, majority stu- 
dent attitudes, student self-concept and the school's 
interracial climate determine the achievement performance 
of bused minority students. Based on the results of this 
study, the following summary and conclusions are tended. 
While different factors exercise relatively more or less 
of an effect for specific measures of achievement , several 
variables appear most significant for the achievement per- 
formance of bused minority students. They include measured 
intelligence, racial prejudice level, and self-concept. 
Generally speaking , bused students with higher intelligence , 
less racial prejudice and positive self -concepts had higher 
achievement scores on the 1973 California Achievement Test. 

The major determinants of changes in achievement scores 
for bused minority students include perceived interracial 
climate, objective interracial climate, intelligence, self- 
concept and school socio-economic status . Generally speaking, 
bused students with higher intelligence, less racial preju- 
dice, positive self-concepts, and favorable perception of 
their school's interracial climate showed smaller declines 
in achievement. Combining measures of achievement change 
with measures of 1973 achievement test scores reveals the 
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following factors to exercise the greatest effect for bused 
student achievement: measured intelligence, racial prejudice 
level, self-concept, perception of interracial climate, pa- 
rental authority structure and respondent's educational 
expectations. The major conclusion of this study concerning 
the determinants of bused minority student achievement is 
that bused students manifest smaller losses in achievement, 
even show small gains, to the extent that they have a com- 
bination of higher 'intelligence , little racial prejudice, 
positive self -concept , high educational expectations, per- 
ceive their school |s interracial climate as accepting and 
come from families ■ which have democratic authority structures. 

For non-bused rainority students, a similar set of 
factors determine 1973 achievement scores and changes in 
achievement. Major determinants include measured intelli- 
gence, perception of school interracial climate, self-concept, 
educational expectations and school socio-economic climate. 
Non-bused student achievement scores manifest less decline, 
even increases, to the extent that they have a combination 
of higher intelligence, positive self-concept, high educa- 
tional expectations, perceive their school's interracial 
climate as accepting c.nd attend schools of higher socio- 
economic climate. Almost identical factors operate to 
determine buse(^ student and non-bused student achievement 
perf orKiance . This indicates that differentials with respect 
to these factors deteinnine achievement differences. The 
major conclusion of this section, indeed of the whole study, 
is that differences in the experiences between bused and 
non-bused students v/ith respect to school interracial cli- 
mate, attitudes toward busing and desegregation, which in 
turn affect self-concept, account for bused and non-bused 
student achievement differences and account for the sig- 
nificant decline in bused student achievement . 

An attempt was conducted to evaluate which factors 
offer the greatest potential for social scientists, school 
personnel and others to manipulate and change in order to 
alter this situation. School interracial climate, level 
of racial prejudice and integration attitudes consistantly 
exercise direct effects on bused student achievement and 
appear, therefore, to be most amenable to change. 

The overall conclusion of this study is that the effects 
of busing minority students to desegregate schools are dele- 
terious to the achievement performance of bused students. 
This relationship is highly influenced by the attitudes of 
white receiving school students and receiving school teach- 
ers so that it is difficult to know whether this study's 
results are the effects of busing, generally, or whether 
they are specific to the particulars of Waco, Texas. A 
limitation of this study is that only one school district 
was studied. Moorefield (1967) and Purl and Dawson (1971) 
provide support to suggest the interracial climate of 
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receiving schools determine whether the bused student ex- 
perience is negative or positive. School interracial climate 
depends, in part, on whether schools are desegregated rapidly 
or gradually. If as in Waco, busing is ordered to achieve 
rapid school desegregation and there is strong school and 
community resistance to such busing, then the results are 
likely to replicate the achievement declines .of the bused 
students of this study. 
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APPENDIX A. OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 
OF SELECTED VARIABLES 



The following variables are operationally defined in 
this appendix. 



Achievement . 110 

Achievement Change. . . . • . . . . . . 110 

Measured Intelligence. . . Ill 

Parental Socio-Economic Status. . . . . . . Ill 

Parental Educational Encouragement Ill 

Parental Authority Structure . . Ill 

Parental Socialization and Discipline Technique . 112 

Respondent's Educational Expectations . . . . 112 

Racial Prejudice Scale . 112 

Self-Concept Scale. , 112 

Integration Attitude Scale . 113 

Busing Attitude Scale 113 

Perception of Interracial Climate 113 

School Interracial Climate . . 113 

School Socio-Economic Climate . . 114 

School Educational Climate 114 



Achievement and Achievement Change 

Two measures of achievement are utilized in this study: 
those collected prior to the period of busing and those col- 
lected after the two year period of busing which this study 
covers. Achievement measures prior to the period of busing 
are the total math scores, total reading scores and total 
battery scores from the Intermediate Form of the California 
Achievement Test. This test was administered by Waco Inde- 
pendent School District personnel and student scores were 
processed from school records. This test was administered 
during the 1969-1971 school year period to successive classes 
of students. Nevertheless, all scores v/ere in school records 
prior to court ordered busing. 

Achievement measures after two years of busing are 
the total math scores, total reading scores and total bat- 
tery scores from the Advanced Form of the California 
Achievement Test. This test was administered in the schools, 
under the direction of a research consultant for this study, 
during the spring of 1973. 

Achievement changes were derived by simply subtracting 
the total math, reading and battery scores from the before 
period, from their respective counterparts for the 1973 
period for each student . 
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Measured Intelligence 



Measured Intelligence is defined as total I.Q. scores 
from the California Test of Mental Maturity administered by 
the Waco Independent School District as a regular part of 
their testing program. All scores were processed prior to 
the period of busing covered in this study. 



Parental Socio-Economic Status 

Parental Socio-Economic Status is defined as the 
Hollingshead Two Factor Index of Social Position (1957) 
which combines educational and occupational scores for 
father or head of household. Questions 10, 11, 12 1972 
Questionnaires, Form A and B. 



Parental Educational Encouragement 

Kahl (1953) , Bordua (1960) and Rehberg (1965) report 
higher achievement expectations for students from families 
in which parents value education sufficiently to encourage 
their children to continue their education beyond the high 
school level. Conceptually, parental educational orienta- 
tion refers to the amount of encouragement parents give 
their children to do well in school and continue their edu- 
cation. Operationally, it is defined by an index which 
combines respondent's scores for two items: frequency Of 
paternal encouragement (Question 18, Forms A and B) and 
frequency of maternal encouragement (Question 20, 1972 
Questionnaires, Forms A and B) . Index scores range from 
1, low encouragement; to a value of 10, high encouragement. 



Parental Authority Structure 

Elder (1963) summarizes prior research on parental 
authority structure with the suggestion that the most fruit- 
ful approach should concentrate on the type of role 
relationship between the parent and child in the child 
rearing process. Elder suggests a "democratic" type of 
authority pattern , which allows for greater interdependence 
between parents and children with respect to family decision 
making, is conducive to high achievement. Rehberg (1965) 
and Douvan and Adelson (1966) report a democratic parent- 
child authority pattern is more congruent with the type 
of child rearing process which facilitates an easy internali 
zation of parental values . Parental authority structure is 
operationalized by an index which combines paternal and 
maternal decision-making (Question 17 and 19, 1972 Question- 
naires, Forms A and B) . Index scores range from the value 
of 1, authoritarian; to a value of 10, democratic authority 
structure. 
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Parental Socialization and Discipline Technique 



Parental socialization and discipline technique is 
conceptually defined as the type of discipline and method 
of socialization a child receives while growing up* Douvan 
and Adelson (19 66) report the use of indirect controls, i.e., 
psychological rather than physical discipline and rewards 
leads to the internalization of parental achievement values. 
Elder (1963) reports higher achievement among adolescents 
from homes in which parental power is perceived as both 
reasonable and rational, and in which discipline is psy- 
chological rather than physical. Parental socialization 
and discipline techniques is operationalized by an index 
combining maternal and paternal discipline techniques 
(Questions 17 and 20, 1971 Questionnaire Appendix C) . Index 
scores range from a low of 1, authoritarian; to 8, democratic. 



Respondent's Educational Expectations 

Educational expectations are defined as the realistic 
expectations of a student to continue his education beyond 
the high school level. Pvesearch by Rehberg (1967) has pro- 
vided support for the relationship betv/een expectations and 
earlier formulations of achievement values (Rosen, 1956; 
1959) . Students with high educational expectations are also 
those with strong achievement values. Educational expecta- 
tions are operationalized by Question 52, 1972 Questionnaire, 
Forms A and B. 



Racial Prejudice Scale 

A number of items theoretically related to a respon- 
dent's racial prejudice v/ere submitted to factor analysis 
using the principal components solution to factor analysis, 
programmed in the Statistical Package For The Social Sciences 
(Nie, Bent and Hull, 1971). Items that loaded on this 
factor included Questions 30, 41 and 46 1973 Questionnaire, 
Form D. The factor scale ranges from a low of -1.28 6 to 
a high of 1.606. The mean score is .402 with a standard 
deviation of • 710. 



Self-Concept Scale 

Self-concept is conceptually defined as a set of beliefs 
and attitudes an individual has internalized about himself 
and his relationship to his physical and social environment. 
This concept is operationalized by a factor scale which was 
computed on measures of self-concept utilized by the Office 
of Education Survey (Coleman, 1966) combined with measures 
of mobility attitudes (Rehberg, 1970) . Individual items 
include measures of an individual's sense of control of his 
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environment (Coleman, 1966:288) with measures of education, 
mastery and time orientation isolated by Rehberg's (1970: 
36-39) analysis of material from Rosen (1956) , Strodbeck 
(1958) and Kahl (1965). These items are Questions 28, 
41-48, 50 in the 1972 Questionnaire Forms A and B. The 
factor scale ranges from a low of -4.947 to a high of 3.054. 
The mean score is .114 and the standard deviation is 1.718. 



Integration Attitude Scale 

Integration attitudes are defined as attitudes toward 
general social and racial integration in society. This 
concept is operationalized by a factor scale computed on 
Questions 31 and 38, 1973 Questionnaire, Form D. The factor 
scale ranges from a low of -2.528 to 2.472 with a mean score 
of -.018 and a standard deviation of .824. 



Busing Attitude Scale 



Busing attitudes are operationalized by a factor scale 
computed on Questions 32, 43, 44, 45 and 48 of 1973 Question 
naire, Form D. The factor scale ranges from a low of -2.124 
to 1.494 with a mean of -.013 and a standard deviation of 
.830. 



Perception of Interracial Climate 

The student's perception of his school's interracial 
climate is operationalized by a factor scale computed for 
the responses of black students to Questions 28, 29, 33, 35, 
52-60, 1973 Questionnaire, Form D. The factor scale ranges 
from a low of -1.402 to 2.884 with a mean of .271 and a 
standard deviation of .951. 



School Interracial Climate 

The objective measure of school interracial climate 
is operationalized by a factor scale computed for the 
responses of teacher and white students to the following 
items: Questions 26, 27, 28, 34, 38 and 39, 1972 Question- 
naire A; and Questions 9, 10, 11, 13, 17 and 43 b, h, i, 
from 1972 Questionnaire, Forme. The factor scale ranges 
from a low of -5.438 to 8.741 with a mean score of .37 6 
and a standard deviation of 2.727. 
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School Socio-Economic Climate 

School climate is defined as the "contextual" effect 
of the school on the individual student's behavior. (McDill 
Meyers, and Rigsby, 1967:182). Measures of the school socio 
economic climate are based on aggregative characteristics 
of schools which are derived from data from individual stu- 
dent's socio-economic status. School socio-economic climate 
is composed of measures derived from Questions 10, 11 and 12 
1972 Questionnaires, Forms A and B. 



School Educational Climate 

School educational climate is derived in a manner 
similar to school socio-economic climate and is based on 
aggregative measures of the educational expectations and 
parental educational encouragement of students in the school 
Questions 18, 20 and 52, 1972 Questionnaires, Forms A and B. 
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APPENDIX B. MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND 
PERCEl^TAGES OF SELECTED VARIABLES 
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APPENDIX B. - Continued 
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APPENDIX C. QUESTIONNAIRE FOR FIRST WAVE 
OF DATA COLLECTION, SPRING, 1971 



WACO HUMAM REIATIONS COMMISSION : DROPOUT RESEARCH 



PURPOSE OF THE RESEARQl 



This stxidy is being conducted by the Hurran Relations Cormdssion of 
The: City of Waco, Texas, in several area schools. The purpose of the 
study is to determine the level of VJaco dropout rates and to understand 
somt- of the reasons as to why st\idents drop out of school. There are 
no right or \^7rong answers to this questionnaire. No one in your school 
or your community will ever see your questionnaire or your responses . 
After we have identified your questionnaire with your student number 
and received your attendance records from the school, this front page 
will be removed and your answers will be strictly anonymous. Please 
ansiver each itam to the best of your ability. By reading each item 
carefully and by answering each item honestly, you can personally help 
to make this survey a true reflection of student life. 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. A numiier of items use the terms "mother" and "father". If you are 
currently living with your natural jnother and father, these terms 

should be taken to m.ean your natural mother and father. If you are 
not currently living v;ith your natural mother and father, then the 
terros should be taken to mean your stepmother, stepfather, female 
guardian or male guardian. 

2. Most of the items in the questionnaire can be answered by placing 
ai^ (X) in the parenthesis to the left of the response choice which 

you select as your best ansv;er. 

A sample it era v/ould be : 

21. I'/hich sport do you like best? 

1. ( ) Tennis 

2. X) Football 

3. ( ) Baseball 

This answer indicates that this person likes football best. 

3. A number of items contain a choice category of "other". If none of 
the choices fits your particular situation, place an (X) in the 

category marked "other", and then specify the answer which best fits 
you . 

> 

(Last name) ~ (First name) ' 
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1. Hew long have you lived in the greater Waco area? 



0 ( ) Less than one year 

1 ( ) One yeai^ 

2 ( ) TWo years 

3 ( ) Three years 

4 ( ) Four years 



5 ( ) Five years 

6 ( ) Six years 

7 ( ) Seven years 

8 ( ) Eight years 

9 ( ) Nine or irare years 



2. Which of the following categories best describes your family? 



0 ( ) Both natural parents 

1 ( ) Mother only 

2 ( ) Father only 

3 ( ) Mother and stepfather 
^ i ) Father and steumother 



5 
5 
7 
8 
3 



Gi^andparents 
Foster parents 
Relatives 
Institution 
Other 



(Specify) 



3. Which best describes the program you are taking in school? 



0 
1 
2 
3 

5 



) 



Academic or college preparation 
Ccinmercial or business 
General 

Vocational Training 
D.E. (Distributed Education) 
Other 



4, Who reconmended this course of study to you? 



0 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

5 



( ) Parents 

( ) Friends 

( ) Relatives 

( ) Teachers 

( ) (Counselors 

( ) Administrators 

( ) Other 



5, Hew irany brothers and sisters do you have? 



(Specify) 



(Specify who) 



0 ( ) None 

1 ( ) One 

2 ( ) Two 

3 ( ) Three 

4 ( ) Four 



5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



) 



Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 

Mine or more 



6, V/hich of the folla-;ing best describes your father's occupation': 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Professional 
Owner or manager of farm 
Proprietor or manager 
Clerical, sales 
Craftsrr^ 

Semi-skilled operator 
Service worker 
Farm laborer 



8 
9 
10 
11 



Unskilled laborer 
Unemployed 
Retired 
Other 



(Specify v;hat he does) 
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7. Which of the follo^«;ing best desci^ibes your mother *s occupation? 



0 ( ) Housev^7ife 

1 ( ) Professional 

2 ( ) Proprietor, managei'- 

3 ( ) Clerical, sales 

4 ( ) Semi-skilled operator 



8- Ha^ far did your father go in school? 

0 ( ) No fonral education 

1 ( ) Elementary school 

2 ( ) Junior high school 

3 ( ) High school 

4 ( ) Technical or business 

9. Hew far did your mother go in school? 

0 ( ) No forrral education 

1 ( ) Elementary school 

2 ( ) Junior high school 

3 ( ) High school 

4 ( ) Technical or business 



5 ( ) Private household ser^-'ice 

6 ( ) Service 

7 ( ) Other 



(Specify what she does) 



5 ( ) Some college 

6 ( ) Finished college 

7 ( ) Graduate or Professional 

school 

8 ( ) Other 



5 ( ) Some college 

5 ( ) Finished college 

7 ( ) Graduate or Professional 

School 

8 ( ) Other 



10 



11, 



Is your oldest brother or sister currently in school? 
0 ( ) No older brother or sister 



1 

-1- 


( 


) 


Yes 








2 


( 


) 


No 








' far 


has 


your oldest brother or 


sister 


gone 


in school? 


0 


( 


) 


No formal education 


6 


( ) 


Finished college 


1 


( 


) 


Elementary school 


7 


( ) 


Graduate or Prof. School 


2 


( 


) 


Junior High School 


8 


( ) 


No older brother or sister 


•J 


( 


) 


High school 


9 


( ) 


Other 


4 


( 


) 


Technical or business 








5 


( 


) 


Some college 






(Specify) 



12. Approximately what is your family's average annual income? 



0 


( 


) 


Under 


$1000 


5 


( 


) 


$7000 - 9999 


1 


( 


) 


$1000 


- 1999 


6 


( 


) 


$10,000 - 14,999 


2 


( 


) 


$2000 


- 2999 


7 


( 


) 


$15,000 - 24,999 


3 


( 


) 


$3000 


- ^9'^9 


8 


( 


) 


$25,000 or ix»re 


4 


( 


) 


$5000 


-6999 


9 


( 


) 


Don't knw 



13. 



14, 
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V/hat is the major source of your family's income? 

0 ( ) Father ' s occupation 4 ( ) Welfare 



1 ( ) Mother's occupation 

2 C ) Gifts 

3 ( ) Uneirployment compensation 



5 ( ) Other 



(Specify) 



6 X 5 Don't kno; 



On the average, hw nany extra-currdcular clubs and activities have you 
participated in this past year? 

0 ( ) None 3 ( ) Three 

1 ( ) One 4 ( ) Four 

2 ( ) Two 5 ( ) Five 



6 ( ) Six 

7 ( ) Seven 

8 ( ) Eight or more 
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15. Generally speciking, has yo^ar school attendance been? 

0 ( ) Very r\?gular 

1 ( ) Fairly regulc:^ 

2 ( ) Fairly irr^gulai^ 

3 ( ) Very irregular 

16. Generally, when your father makes decisions which concern you or when 
he maJ^ces rules for you to iollow, does he explain to you the reasons 
for the decisions or rules? 

0 ( ) He almost never ex'plains his decisions or rules to me 

1 ( ) He once m- a v/nile explains his decisions or rules to me 

2 ( ) He sometmes_ e:<plains his decisions or rules to me 

3 ( ) He usually explains his decisions or rules to me 

4 ( ) He aln^ost always explains his decisions or rules to me 

17. Viith regard to discipline and punishment, my mother is: 

0 ( ) Very easy 

1 ( ) Fairly easy 

2 ( ) Fairly strict 

3 ( ) Very strict 

18. EXiring the past few years or so, has your father v;anted you to continue 
your education through high school or even beyond? 

0 ( ) Yes, he has stressed it a lot 

1 ( ) Yes, he has stressed it sonewhat 

2 ( ) Yes, but he has seldom mentioned it 

3 ( ) He hasn^t said one way or the other 

4 ( ) No, he would rather I not continue my education 

19. Generally, when your mother makes decisions which concern you or when 
she makes rules for you to fclla.v, does she explain to you the 
reasons for the decisions or rules? 

0 ( ) She almost alv;ays e>x>lains her decisions or rules to me 

1 ( ) She usually explains her decisions or rules to me 

2 ( ) She sometimes oqDlains her decisions or rules to me 

3 ( ) She once in ¥ while e:<plains her decisions or rules to me 

4 ( ) She almost never ^ e>:plains her decisions or rules to me 

20. V/ith regard to discipline and punishment, my father is: 

0 ( ) Very strict 

1 ( ) Fairly strict 

2 ( ) Fairly easy 

3 ( ) Very easy 

21. During the past few years or so, has your mother v;arited you to continue 
your education through high school or even beyond it? 

0 ( ) Yes, she has stressed it a lot 

1 ( ) Yes, she has stressed it somewhat 

2 ( ) Yes, but she has seldom mentioned it 

3 ( ) She hasn't said one way or the other 

4 ( ) Mo, she would rather I not continue rmy education 
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?l^ Supposing you had the necessary abilities, grades, money, etc., how 
far woulci you i^ally like to go in school? 

0 ( ) 9th grade 5 ( ) Four years of college 

1 ( ) 10th or 11th grade 6 ( ) Graduate or Professional 

2 ( ) Graduate from high school School 

3 ( ) Trade or technical school 7 ( ) Other 

4 ( ) TWO years of college . 



23. C onsidering your grades, abilities, financial resources, etc., hew far 
do you actually expec t to go in school? 

0 ( ^5 9th' Grade 5 ( ) Four years of college 

1 ( ) 10th or 11th grade 6 ( ) Graduate or Professional 

2 ( ) Graduate from high school School 

3 ( ) Trade or technical school 7 ( ) Other ' 

4 ( ) Two years of college 



2'K Have you ever seriously considered dropping out of school? 

0 ( ) No 

1 ( ) Yes , once 

2 ( ) Yes , several times 

3 ( ) Yes, often 

25. If the answer to the previous question is '^no", continue with question 
numbered "26". If you have considered dropping out of school, indicate 
what your first and second reasons would have been. (Use the numerals 
"1" and "2") 



0 


( 


) 


Physical illness 


9 


( 


) Counselor's advice 


1 


( 


) 


Physical disability 


10 


( 


) Dislike of school 


2 


( 


) 


Mental 1 illness 






experiences 


3 


( 


) 


Mental disability 


11 


( 


) Parental influence 




( 


) 


Behavioral difficult},' 


12 


( 


) Economic reasons 


5 


( 


) 


Academic difficulty 


13 


( 


) Employment 


6 


( 


) 


Lack of appropriate 


14 


( 


) Marriage 








curriculum 


15 


( 


) Pregnancy 


7 


( 


) 


Poor relationships with 


16 


( 


) Need at home 








Fellow pupils 


17 


( 


) Other 


8 


( 


) 


Poor relationships with 














teachers and staff 






(Specii' 



Hw many languages do you speak fluently? 

0 ( ) Three or more 

1 ( ) Two 

2 ( ) One 



27. If v;e said a close friend is a person who really accepts you, a person 
with v;han y)u l2J<e to discuss things, and a person whom you enjoy being 
v/ith; would you say that you have a friend among any of the teachers or 

staff at sahool? 

0 ( ) Mo 

1 ( ) Yes 
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28. Of the close friends 
body at school? 

0 ( ) No 

1 ( ) Yes 



that you have, are any 



of them from the student 



29. If you answered the previous question "no", continue with the question 
numbered "30". If you answered the previous question "yes", then how 
many friends do you have among the student body at school? 

0 ( ) Five or more 

1 ( ) Four 

2 ( ) Three 

3 ( ) TV;o 
U ( ) One 



30. IVhich of the foliating persons do 
influential in your life? (Check 

0 ( ) Parents 

1 ( ) Relatives 

2 ( ) Teachers 

3 ( ) Clergy 

4 ( ) Counselors 



you judge to have been the most 
only one) 

5 ( ) Friends 

6 ( ) Administrators 

7 ( ) Other 



(Specify) 



31. Do you have a job outside of school? 
0^ ( ) No 
1 ( ) Yes 



32. 



33. 



V/hich category; best describes the tijne in which you vjork at your job? 
0 ( ) Do not have a job 3 ( ) Afterr<Jons and weekends 



1 

2 



Afternoons 
Nights 



4 ( ) Other 



If you do have a job, : how many hours per week do you work? 

0 ( ) Do not have a job 3 ( ) 10-15 hours 

1 ( ) Under 5 hours 4 ( ) 15 or more hours 

2 ( ) 5 -10 hours 



3U. How do you usually go to and from school? 



0 ( ) WaU< U 

1 ( ) Public transportation 5 

2 ( ) School bus 6 

3 ( ) Pajnents take me 



( ) Friend's car 



own car 
Other 



35. I feel that I am recognized as an individual in school. 

0 ( ) Strongly agree 

1 ( ) Agree 

2 ( ) Disagree 

3 ( ) Strongly disagree 

36. I usually tend to get along well with my fellow students. 

0 ( ) Strongly disagree 

1 ( ) Disagree 

2 ( ) i^^gree 

3 ( ) Strongly agree 
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37. I feel that iiiy teachers are fairly interested in ms as a person. 

0 ( ) Strongly agree 

1 ( ) Agree 

2 ( ) Disagree 

3 ( ) Strongly disagree 

38. I feel that the curriculum and courses in my school are not relevant 
to my interests. 

0 ( ) Strongly agree 

1 ( ) Agree 

2 ( ) Disagree 

3 ( ) Strongly disagree 

39. Education tends to make a person more unhappy than happy. 

0 ( ) Strongly agree 

1 ( ) Agree 

2 ( ) Disagree 

3 ( ) Strongly disagree 

UO. At times I think I am no good at all. 

0 ( ) Strongly disagree 

1 ( ) Disagree 

2 ( ) Agree 

3 ( ) Strongly agree 

m. Are you planning to follow the same type of work as your father? 

0 ( ) No 

1 ( ) Yes 

2 ( ) Don't know 

42. I feel that I am a person of worth, at least on an equal plane with 
others. 

0 ( ) Strongly agree 

1 ( ) Agree 

2 ( ) Disagree 

3 ( ) Strongly disagree 



U3, 



A person should live mainly for today and let tomorrow take care of itself . 

0 ( ) Strongly agree 

1 ( ) Agree 

2 ( ) Disagree 

3 ( ) Strongly disagree 

UU. Iri business and indu'Jtry, a person without a college education can 
get ahead just as fast as a person with a college education. 

0 ( ) Strongly agree 

1 ( ) Agree 

2 ( ) Disagree 

3 ( ) StTongly disagree 



THANK YOU 
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APPENDIX D. QUESTIONNAIRES FOR SECOND WAVE 
OF DATA COLLECTION, SPRING, 1972 



Form A For Non-Bused Students 
Form B For Bused Students 
Form C For Teachers 



THE WACO DROPOUT AMD ACHIEVEMENT STUDY 



Form A 



This study is being conducted by the Research Development Foundation 
in several area schools. The purpose of the study is to understand some 
of the reasons as to why students drop out of school and why student achieve- 
ment is higher in some schools than others. There are no right or wrong answers 
to the questionnaire. No one in the community v;ill ever see your question- 
naire or your responses. Please answer each item to the best of your ability. 
By reading each item carefully and by answering each item honestly, you can 
personally help to make this study a true reflection of school life. 

INSTRUCTIONS 



' Most of the items in the questionnaire can be answered by placing an (x) in 
the parenthesis to the left of th.^ response choice v/hich you select as your best 
answer. 



Sample Item 

1. Which sport do you like best? 

1. ( ) Tennis 

2. ( X) Football 

3. ( ) Baseball 

This answer indicat,es this person likes football best* 
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!• Are you a male or female? 



1. 
2. 

How 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

How 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 



Whic 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Male 
Female 

Id were you on your last birthday? 
14 or younger 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 or older 

ong have you lived in the greater Waco area? 
Less than one year 
One year 
Two years 
Three years 
Four years 
Five years 
Six years 

Seven or more years 



of the following best describes you? 

) American Indian 

■) Black' 

) Chicano 

) Oriental 

) White 

) Other 



5. How many brothers and sisters do you have altogether? 



1. •( ) None 

2. ( ) One 

3. ( ) Two 

4. ( ) Three 

5. ( ) Four 

6. ( ) Five 

7. ( ) Six 

8. ( ) Seven 

9. ( ) Eight or More 



6. How many brothers and sisters do you have who are older than you? 



ERIC 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



None 
One 
Two 
Tliree 

Four or More 
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7. Do you speak a language other than English outside of school? (Spanish, 
Polish, German, etc.) 

1. ( ) Yes, frequently 

2. ( ) Yes, occasionally 

3. ( ) Yes, rarely 
4- ( ) No 



Who is now acting as your father? 
father as your, real father. 



If you are adopted, consider your adoptive 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



My real father, who is living at home 

My real father, who is not living x-.t home 

My stepfather 

My foster father 

My grandfather 

Another relative (uncle, etc.) 
Another adult 
No one 



Who is 


now acting as your mother? 


If you are adopted 


mother 


as your real mother. 




1. ( 


) My real mother, who is 


living at home 


2. ( 


) My real mother, who is 


not living at home 


3. ( 


)' My o tcpn-.ctibpr 




4. ( 


) My foster mother 




5. ( 


) My grandmother 




6. ( 


) Another relative (aunt. 


etc. ) 


7. ( 


) Another adult 




8. ( 


) No one 





Please answer all questions about your parents in terms of your answers to 
questions 8 and 9. In situations in which no one is now acting as mother or 
father answer questions about your parents in terms of your real mother and 
father whether they are living or dead. 
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10. What work docs your father do? You probably will not find his exact job 
listed, but check the one chat comes closest. If he is now out of work or 
if he is retired, mark the one that he usually did. Mark only his main job 
If he works at more than one. 

1. ( ) Technical - such as draftsman, surveyor, medical or dental technicia 

Official - such as manufacturer, officer in a large company, banker, 
government official or inspector, etc. 

2. ( ) MaiAager - such as a sales manager, store manager, office manager, 

factory supervisor , e to. 
Proprietor or Owner - such as o™er of small business, wholesale, 
retailer, contractor, restaurant owner, etc. 

3. ( ) Clerical worker - such as bankteller, bookkeeper^ sales clerk, offic 

clerk, messenger , mai]. carrier , etc. 
Salesman - such as real estate salesman or insurance, etc. 
Protective Worker - such as policeman, detective, sheriff, fireman, 

4. ( ) Workman or Laborer - such as factory or mine worker, filling station 

attendant, fisherman, etc. 
Service worker - such as barber, waiter, etc. 

5. ( ) Farm worker on one or more than one farm 

6. ( ) Semi-Skilled worker - such as factory machine operator, bus or cab 

driver , meat cut ter , et c 

7. ( ) Skilled Worker - such as baker, carpenter, electrician, enlisted man 

. in the armed services, plumber, plasterer, tailor, foreman 
in a factory , etc. 

8« ( ) Professional - such as accountant, artist, clergyman, dentist, docto: 

librarian, engineer, scientist, social worker, etc. 

9. ( ) Don' t know 

11. Hov7 far did your father go in school? 
!• ( ) Hone, or some grade school 

2. ( ) Completed grade school 

3. ( ) Completed junior high school 

4. ( ) So'me high school 

5. ( ) Graduated from high school 

6. ( ) Some college 

7. ( ) Graduated from a 4 year college 

8. ( ) Graduate or Professional school , 

9. ( ) Don't know 

12. How far did your mother go in school? 

1, ( ) None, or some grade school 

2, ( ) Completed grade school 

3, ( ) Completed junior high school 

4, ( ) Some high school 

5, ( ) Graduated from high school 

6, ( ) Some college 

7, ( ) Graduated from a 4 year college 

8, ( ' ) Graduate or Professional school 

9, ( ) Don' t know 
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13. Does your mother have a job outside your home? 



14. 



1. 


( 


) 


Full time 


2. 


( 


) 


Part time 


3. 


( 


) 


No 


Approximately what is your 


1. 


( 


) 


Under $1,000 


2. 


( 


) 


$1,000 - 2,999 


3. 


( 


) 


3,000 - 4,999 


4. 


( 


) 


5,000 - 6,999 


5. 


( 


) 


7,000 - 8,999 


6. 


( 


) 


9,000 - 11,999 


7. 


( 


) 


12,000 - 14,999 


8. 


( 


) 


15,000 - 24,999 


9. 


( 


) 


25,000 - or more 


0. 


( 


) 


Don ' t know 



15. What is the raajor source of your family's income? 

1. ( ) Father's occupation 

2. ( ) Mother's occupation 

3. ( ) Other relative's occupation 
4- ( ) Gifts and insurance 

5. ( ) Welfare 

6. ( ) Don't know 



16. Generally speaking, would you say that your school attendance was 

1. ( ) Very regular 

2. ( ) Fairly regular 

3. ( ) Fairly irregular 

4. ( ) Very irregular 



17. Generally, when your father makes decisions which concern you or when he makes 
rules for you to follov;, does he explain to you the reasons for the decisions 
or rules? 
1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



He almost never explains his decisions or rules to me 
He once in a while explains his decisions or rules to me 
He some times explains his decis ions or rules to me 
He usually explains his decisions or rules to me 
He almos t always explains his decisions or 'rules to me 



18. 



RIG 



During the past few years or so, has your father wanted you to continue your 
education through high school or even beyond? 



1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Yes, he has stressed it a lot 

Yes, he has stressed it somewhat ^' 

Yes, but he has seldom mentioned it 

He hasn't said one way or the other 

No, he would rather I not continue ray education 
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19. Generally, when your mo thcc makes decisions which concern you or when 
she makes rules for you to follow, does she explain to you the reasons 
for the decisions or rules? 

1. ( ) She almost always explains her decisions or rules to me 

2. ( ) She usually explains her decisions or rules to me 

3. ( ) She sometimes explains her decisions or rules to me 

4. ( ) She once in a while explains her decisions or rules to me 

5. ( ) She almos t never explains her decisions or rules to me 

20. During the past few years or so, has your mother wanted you to continue 
your education through high school or even beyond it? 

1. ( ) Yes, she has stressed it a lot 

2. ( ) Yes, she has stressed it somewhat 

3. ( ) Yes, but she has seldom mentioned it 

4. ( ) She hasn't said one way or the other 

5. ( ) No, she would rather I not continue my education 

21. Did you go to kindergarten before you started the first grade? 

1. ( ) Yes 

2. ( ) No 

22. If we said that a close friend is a person who really accepts you, a 
person with whom you like to discuss th:. ags and a person whom you enjoy 
being v;ith; would you say that you had a friend among any of the teachers 
or staff at the school you last attended? 

1. ( ) Yes 

2. ( ) No 

v23. How many close friends do you have among the students at school? 

1. ( ) None 4. ( ) Three 

2. ( ) One 5. ( ) Four 

3. ( ) Two 6. ( ) Five or more 



24. 



How many of your close friends are white (anglo)? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4. ( ) More than half 

5. ( ) All 

25. If you could have anyone you wanted for your close friends, how many 
of them would be white (anglo)? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4. ( ) More than half 

5. ( ) All 

26. If you could be in the school you wanted, how many of the students would 
you want to be white (anglo)? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4. ( ) More than half 

5. ( ) All . 
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27. If you could be in the school you wanted, how many teachers would you want 
to be white (anglo)? 

1, ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4, ( ) More than half 
5- ( ) All 

28« How bright do you think you are in comparison with those students in your 
grade? 

1* ( ) About the brightest 
2 • ( ) Above average 

3. ( ) Average 

4. ( ) Below average 

5. ( ) Among the lowest 



29« How many times did you talk to a guidance counselor last year? 

1. ( ) Never 

2. ( ) Once 

3« ( ) Two or three times 

4« ( ) Four or five tines 

5« ( ) Six or more times 

6« ( ) We have no guidance counselor 



helpful was the counselor? 
( ) Sympathetic and helpful 
( ) Understanding but not too helpful 
( ) Not helpful 
( ) Hostile 

( ) Did not see a counselor 

31* Wliich one of the following list of persons has been the most influential 
in your life? 

1, ( ) Parents 5, ( ) Clergy 

2, ( ) Relatives 6. ( ) Counselors 

3* ( ) Friends 7. ( ) Other 

4, ( ) Teachers 



30- How 
1, 
2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 



32, Do you have a part-time job? 

1- ( ) Yes 

2, ( ) No 

33« If you do have a job, how many hours per week do you work? 

1, ( ) Do not have a job 5, ( ) 15-20 hours 

2, ( ) Under 5 hours 6, ( ) 20-40 hours 

3, ( ) 5-10 hours 7. ( ) Over 40 hours 
4- ( ) 10-15 hours 



34« I feel that I am recognized as an individual in school, 

1, ( ) Strongly agree 

2, ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Disagree 

4, ( ) Strongly disagree 
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35. I usually tend to get along well with my fellow students. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

36. I feel that my teachers at school are fairly interested in me as a person. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

37. I realize that I am a person with little racial prejudice, 
1, ( ) Strongly agree 

2^ ( ) Agree 

3. \ ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

38. Generally speaking, integration among racial and ethnic groups is a 
good thing. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

39. 1 am in favor of bussing students to other than their neighborhood school 
to achieve school desegregation. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree: 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

40. I feel that the curriculum and courses in my school are not relevant to 
my interests. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2 . ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

41. Education tends to make a person more unhappy than happy. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

42. I feel that I am a person of worth, at least on an equal plane with others. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 
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43. A person should live mainly for today and let tomorrow take care of itself, 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

44. In business and industry, a person without a college education can get 
ahead just as fast as a person with a college education, 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 



45. If I could change, I would be someone different from myself, 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

""-•A, ( ) Strongly disagree 

46. People like me have a good chance of being succesful in life, 

1, ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 



47. People who accept their condition in life are happier than those who try 
to change things, 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 



48. I am able to do many things well, 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Disagree 

4, ( ) Strongly disagree 



49, 



50, 



Every time I try to get ahead, something or somebody stops me. 

1, ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

Supposing you had the necessary abilities, grades, money, etc. , how far 

Tjrmilrl vnn rp ;illv Ink-p ^n an in Qrhnnl? 



would you really like to go in school? 

1. ( ) 9th grade 

2. ( ) 10th or 11th grade 

3. ( ) Graduate from high school 

4. ( ) Trade or technical school 

5. ( ) Two years of college 



6* ( ) Four years of college 

7. ( ) Graduate or Professional 

School 

8. ( ) Other 
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51, Considcrinp, your grades, abilities, financial resources, etc. , how far 



52, 



do you actually expect to go in school? 



1. 
2c 
3. 
A. 
5. 



9th grade 
10th or 11th grade 
Graduate from high school 
Trade or technical school 
Two years of college 



6. ( ) Four years of college 

7. ( ) Graduate or Professional 

School 

8.. ( ) Other 



On the average, how many extra-curricular clubs and activities have you 
participated in this past year? 

0 ( ) None ? ( ) Three 6 ( ) Six 



1 
2 



One 
Two 



Four 
Five 



7 ( ) Seven 

8 ( ) Eight or more 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP, 

\ 
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THE WACO DROPOUT /VND ACHIEVEMENT STUDY 
Form B 



/ 



This study is being conducted by the Research Development Foundation 
In several area schools. The purpose of the study is to understand some 
of the reasons as to why students drop out of school and why student achieve- 
ment is higher in some schools than others. There are no right or wrong answers 
to^ the queGtionnaire- No one in the community v;ill ever see your question- 
naire or your responses. Please ansv;er each item to the best of your ability. 
By reading each item carefully and by answering each item honestly, you can 
personally help to make this study a true reflection of school life. 



Most of the items in the questionnaire can be answered by placing an (x) in 
the parenthesis to the left of the response choice which you select as your best 
answer . 



Sample Item 

1. Which sport do you like best? 

1. ( ) Tennis 

2. ( X) Football 

3. ( ) Baseball 

This answer indicates this person likes football best. 



INSTRUCTIONS 
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1. Are you a male or female? 

1. ( ) Male 

2. ( ) Female 

2. How old were you on your last birthday-? 



1. ( ) 14 or younger 

2. ( ) 15 

3. ( ) 16 

4. ( ) 17 

5. ( ) 18 

6. ( ) 19 

7. ( ) 20 

8. ( ) 21 or older 



3» How long have you lived in the greater VJaco area? 



( ) Less than one year 

( ) One year 

( ) Two years 

( ) Three years 

( ) Four years 

( ) Five years 

( ) Six years 

( ) Seven or more years 



Which 


of 


the following best 


1- ( 


) 


American Indian 


2. ( 


■) 


Black 


3. ( 


) 


Chicano 


4- ( 


) 


Oriental 


5. ( 


) 


White 


6. ( 


) 


Other 



How many brothers and sisters do you have altogether? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 
6* 
7. 
8. 
9. 



None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight or More 
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How many brothers and sisters do you have who are older than you? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) One 

3 . ( ) Two 

4. ( ) Three 

5. ( ) Four or More 
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^♦V 7. Do you speak a language other than English outside of school? 
Polish, German, etc.) 

1. ( ) Yes, frequently 

2. ( ) Yes, occasionally 

3. ( ) Yes, rarely 

4. ( ) No 



(Spanish, 



8. Who is now acting as your father? If you are adopted, consider your adoptive 

father as your real father. 

1. ( ) My real father, who is living at home 

2. ( ) My real father, who is not living at home 

3. ( ) My stepfather 

4. ( ) My foster fathex" 

5. ( ) My grandfather 

( ) Another relative (uncle, etc.) 

7. ( ) Another adult 

8. ( ) No one 



9. Who is new acting as your mother? 

mother as your real mother. 

1. ( ) My real mother, who is living at home 

2. ( ) My real mother, who is not living at home 

3. ( ) My stepmother 

4. ( ) My foster mother 
5« ( ) My grandmother 

6. ( ) Another relative (aunt, etc.) 

( ) Another adult 

8« ( ) No one 



If you are adopted consider your adoptive 



Please answer all questions about your parents in terms of your answers to 
questions 8 and 9. In situations in which no one is now acting as mother or 
father answer questions about your parents in terms of your real mother and 
father whether they are living or dead. 
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10. What work does your father do? You probably will not find his exact job 
listed, but check the one that comes closest. If he is now out of work or 
if he is rei'.ired, mark the one that he usually did. Mark only his main job 
if he works fit more than one. 

( ).-.^.Technical - such as draftsman, surveyor, medical or dental technician 
Official - such as manufacturer, officer in a large company, banker, 
government official or inspector, etc. 

2. ( ) Manager - such as a sales manager, store manager, office manager* 

factory supervisor , etc. 
Proprietor or Owner ~ such as o\vmer of small business, wholesale, 
retailer, contractor, restaurant owner, etc. 

3. ( ) Clerical worker ~ such as bankteller, bookkeeper, sales clerk, office 

clerk, messenger, mail carrier, etc. 
Salesmaii ~ such as real estate salesman or insurance, etc. 
Protective Worker - such as policeman, detective, sheriff, fireman, e 
A. ( ) Workman or Laborer - such as factory or mine worker, filling station 

attendant, fisherman, etc. 
Service worker - such as barber, waiter, etc. 

5. ( ) Farm worker on one or more than one farm 

6. ( ) Semi-skilled worker - such as factory machine operator, bus or cab 

driver, meat cutter, etc 

7. ( ) Skilled Worker - such as baker, carpenter, electrician, enlisted man 

in the armed services, plumber, plasterer, tailor, foreman 
in a factory, etc. 

8. ( ) Professional - such as accountant, artist, clergyman, dentist, doctor 

librarian, engineer, scientist, social worker, etc. 

9. ( ) Don' t know 

11. How far did your father go in school? 

1. ( ) None, or some grade school 

2. ( ) Completed grade school 

3. ( ) Completed junior high school 

4. ( ) Some high school 

5. ( ) Graduated from high school 

6. ( ) Some college 

7. ( ) Graduated from a 4 year college 

8. ( ) Graduate or Professional school 

9. ( ) Don' t know 

12. How far did your mother go in school? 

1. ( ) None, or some grade school 

2. ( ) Completed grade school 

3. ( ) Completed junior high school 

4. ( ) Some high school 

5. ■( ) Graduated from high school 

6. ( ) Some college 

7. ( ) Graduated from a 4 year college 

8. ( ) Graduate or Professional school 

9. ( ) Don' t know 
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13. Does your mother have a job outside your home? 



14. 



1. 


( 


) 


Full time 


2. 


( 


) 


Part time 


3. 


( 


) 


No 


Approximately wliat is your 


1. 


( 


) 


Under $1,000 


2. 


/ 
V 


) 


$1,000 - 2,999 


3. 


( 


) 


3,000 - 4,999 


A. 


( 


) 


5,000 - 6,999 


5. 


( 


) 


7,000 - 8,999 


6. 


( 


) 


9,000 - 11,999 


7. 


( 


) 


12,000 - 14,999 


8. 


( 


) 


15,000 - 24,999 


9. 


( 


) 


25,000 - or more 


0. 


( 


) 


Don ' t know 



15. What is the major source of your family's income? 

1. ( ) Father's occupation 

2. ( ) Mother's occupation 

3. ( ) Other relative's occupation 

4. ( ) Gifts and insurance 

5. ( ) Welfare 

6. ( ) Don't know 



16. Generally speaking, would you say that your school attendance was 

!• ( ) Very regular 

2. ( ) Fairly regular 

3. ( ) Fairly irregular 

4. ( ) Very irregular 



17. Generally, when your father makes decisions which concern you or when he makes 
rules for you to follow, does he explain to you the reasons for the decisions 
or rules? 

1. ( ) Ke almost never explains his decisions or rules to me 

2. ( ) He once ±i\ _a while explains his decisions or rules to me 

3. ( ) He sometimes explains his decisions or rules to me ' 
4» ( ) He usually explains his decisions or rules to me 

5. ( ) He almost always explains his decisions or rules to me 



18. 
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During the past few years or so, has your father wanted yo»' to continue your 
education through high school or even beyond? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Yes, he has stressed it a lot 

Yes, he has stressed it somewhat 

Yes, but he has .seldom mentioned it 

He hasn't said one way or the other 

No, he would rather I not continue my education 
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19. Generally, when your mother makes decisions which concern you or when 
she makes rules for you to follow, does she explain to you the reasons 
for the decisions or rules? 

!• ( ) She almost always explains her decisions or rules to me 

2, ( ) She usually explains her decisions or rules to me 

3. ( ) She sometimes explains her decisions or rules to rae 

4. ( ) She once in while explains her decisions or rules to me 

5, ( ) She almost never explains. her decisions or rules to me 

20. During the past few years or so, has your mother wanted you to continue 
your education through high school or even beyond it? 

1, ( ) Yes, she has stressed it a lot 

2, ( ) Yes, she has stressed it somewhat 

3, ( ) Yes, but she has seldom mentioned it 

4, ( ) She hasn't said one way or the other 

5, ( ) No, she would rather I not continue my education 

21. Did you go to kindergarten before you started the first grade? 

1. ( ) Yes 

2. ( ) No 

22. If we said that a close friend is a person who really accepts you, a 
person with whom you like to discuss things, and a person whom you enjoy 
being with; would you say that you had a friend among any of the teachers 
or staff at the school you last attended? 

1. ( ) Yes 

2. ( ) No 

23. How many close friends do you have among the students at school? 

1. ( ) None 4. ( ) Three 

2. ( ) One 5. ( ) Four 

3. ( ) Two 6. ( ) Five or more 

24. How many of your close friends are white (anglo)? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4. ( ) More than half 

5. ( ) All 

25. If you could have anyone you wanted for your close friends, how many 
of them would be white (anglo) ? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4. ( ) More than half 

5. ( ) All 

26. If you could be in the school you wanted, how many of the students would 
you want to be white (anglo) ? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4. ( ) More than half 

5. ( ) All 
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27. If you could be in the school you wanted, how many teachers would you want 
to be white (anglo)? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4. ( ) More than half 

5. ( ) All 

28- How bright do you think you are in comparison with those students in your 
grade? 

1. ( ) About the brightest 

2. ( ) Above average 

3. ( ) Average 

A. ( ) Below average ''x^ 
5. ( ) Among the lowest ■ ■ ' 

29. How many times did you talk to a guidance counselor last year? 

1. ( ) Never 

2. ( ) Once 

3. ( ) Two or three times 

4. ( ) Four or five times 

5. ( ) Six or more times 

6. ( ) We have no guidance counselor 

30. How helpful was the counselor? 

1. ( ) Sympathetic and helpful 

2. ( ■) Understanding but not too helpful 

3. ( ), Not helpful . 

4. ( ) Hostile 

5. ( ) Did not see a counselor 



31. Which one of* the following list of 
in your life? 

1. ( ) Parents 

2. ( ) Relatives 

3. ( ) Friends 

4. ( ) Teachers 



persons has been the most influential 

5. ( ) Clergy 

6. ( ) Counselors 

7. ( ) Other 



32. Do you have a part-time job? 

1. ( ) Yes 

2. ( ) No 

33. If you do have a job, how many hours per week do you work? 

1. ( ) Do not have a job 5. ( ) 15-20 hours 

2. ( ) Under 5 hours 6. ( ) 20-40 hours 

3. ( ) 5-10 hours 7. ( ) Over 40 hours 

4. ( ) 10-15 hours 

34. I feel that I am recognized as an individual in school. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 
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35, J. usually tend to get along well with my fellow students. 

1, ( ) Strongly agree 

2, ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Disagree 

4, ( ) Strongly disagree 



36, I feel that my teachers at school are fairly interested in me as a person. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

37. I realize that I am a person with little racial prejudice. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 



38. Generally speaking, integration among racial and ethnic groups is a 
good thing. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2, ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 



39. 



40. 



41. 



42. 



I am in favor of bussing students to other than their neighborhood school 
to achieve school desegregation. 



1. 


( 


) Strongly 


agree 


2. 


/ 
V 


) Agree 




3. 


( 


) Disagree 




4. 


( 


) Strongly 


disagree 


I 


feel 


that the curriculum and courses 


my 


interes ts . 




1. 


( 


) Strongly 


agree 


2. 


( 


) Agree 




3. 


( 


) Disagree 




4. 


( 


) Strongly 


disagree 


Education tends to 


make a person more 


1. 


( 


) Strongly 


agree 


2. 


( 


) Agree 




3. 


( 


) Disagree 




4. 


( 


) Strongly 


disagree 


I 


feel 


that I am a 


person of worth, at 


1. 


( 


) Strongly 


agree 


2. 


( 


) Agree 




3. 


( 


) Disagree 




4. 


( 


) Strongly 


disagree 
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43. A person should live mainly for today and let tomorrow take care of itself, 

1, ( ) Strongly agree 

2, ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Disagree 

4, ( ) Strongly disagree 

44. In business and industry, a person without a college education can get 
ahead just as fast as a person v/ith a college education. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

45. If I could change, I v7ould be someone different from myself. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

46. People like me have a good chcince of being succesful in life. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree • . 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

47. People who accept their condition in life are happier than those who try 
to change things. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

48. I am able to do many things well. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

.3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 



49. 



50. 



Every time I try to get ahead, something or somebody stops me. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

Supposing you had the necessary abilities, grades, money, etc., how far 
would vou really liV'.e to eo in school? 



would you really liV'.e to go in school? 

1. ( ) 9th grade 

2. ( ) 10th or 11th grade 

3. ( ) Graduate from high school 

4. ( ) Trade or technical school 

5. ( ) Two years of college 



6. 

1. 



( ) Four years of college 
( ) Graduate or Professional 
School 

( ) Other ■ 
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51. Considering your grades, abilities, financial resources, etc., how far 



^ i_> / J 

do you actually e xpect to go in school? 



1. 
2, 
3- 
4, 
5- 



9th grade 
10th or 11th grade 
Graduate from high school 
Trade or technical school 
Two years of college 



6, ( ) Four years of college 

7, ( ) Graduate or Professional 

School 

8, ( ) Other 



52. On the average, how many extra-curricular clubs and activities have you 
participated in this past year? 

0 ( ) None 3 ( ) Three 6 ( ) Six 

1 ( ) One 4 ( ) Four 7 ( ) Seven 

2 ( ) IVo 5 ( ) Five 8 ( ) Eight or more 

53. general, how do you feel about the school to which you are presently 
being bussed? 

1. ( ) Like it better than my previous school 

2. ( ) About the same as my previous school 

3. ( ) Like it less than my previous school 

5/4, What was your initial reaction to finding out you were to be bussed to your 
present school? 
!• ( ) Positive 

2, ( ) Neutral 

3. ( ) Negative 

55, What was your parents initial reaction to finding out you were to be bussed 
to your present school? 

1, ( ) Positive 

2, ( ) Neutral 

3, ( ) Negative 



\ 



56. What do you like best about being bussed? 



57. What do you like least about being bussed? 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP, 
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THE WACO DROPOUT AND ACHIEVEMENT STUDY 



Form C 



This study is being conducted by the Research Development Foundation in 
several area schools. The purpose of the study is to understand some of 
the reasons as to v;hy students drop out of school and why student achieve- 
ment is higher in some schools than others. There are no right or wrong 
answers to the questionnaire. No one in the community will ever see your 
questionnaire or your responses. Please asnwer each item to the best of 
your ability. By reading each item carefully and by answering each item 
honestly, you can personally help to make this study a true reflection 
of your situation. 



- INSTRUCTIONS 



Most of the items in the questionnaire can be ansvered by placing an (x) in 

the parenthesis to the left of the response choice which you select as your best 
answer. 

Sample Item , 

!• Which sport do you like best? 

A. ( ) Tennis 

B. (X) Football 

C. ( ) Baseball 



This answer indicates this person likes football best. 



What is your sex? 



3. 



A. ( 


) 


Male 


B. ( 


> 


Female 


Vn\at is your age? 


A. ( 


) 


Under Zb 


B. ( 


) 


2t to 35 


c. ( 


\ 

/ 


3i to 45 


D. ( 


) 


46 to 55 


E. ( 


) 


56 to 65 


F. ( 


) 


65 or older 


Are you 




A. ( 


) 


American Indian 


B. ( 


) 


Black 


c. ( 


) 


Chicano 


D. ( 


) 


Oriental 


E. ( 


) 


White 


F. ( 


) 


Other 



What work does (did) your father do? You probably will not find his exact 
job listed, but check the one that comes closest. If he is now out of worV; 
or if he is retired, mark the one that he usually did. Mark only his main 
job if he works as more than one. 

A. ( ) Technical - such as draftsman, surveyor, medical or dental tech- 

nician , et c . 

Official - such as manufacturer, officer in a large company, banker 
government official or inspector, etc. 

B. ( ) Manager - such as a sales manager, store manager, office manager, 

factory supervisor , etc . 
Proprietor or Owner - such as owner of small business , wholesale, 

retailer, contractor, restaurant ov/ner, etc. 

C. ( ) Clerical worker - such as bankteller, bookkeeper, sales clerk, 

office clerk, messenger, mail carrier, etc. 
Salesman - such as real estate salesman or insurance, etc. 
Protective Worker - such as policeman, detective, sheriff, fire- 
man , etc. 

D. ( ) Workman or .Laborer - such as factory or mine worker, filling 

station attendant, fisherman, etc. 
Service worker - such as barber, waiter, etc. 

E. ( ) Farm worker on one or more than one farm 

F. ( ) Semi-skilled worker - such as factory machine operator, bus or 

cab driver, meat clutter, etc. 

G. ( ) Skilled Worker - such as baker , carpenter , electrician, enlisted 

man in the armed ser\'ices , plumber, plasterer, 
tailor, foreman in a factory, etc. 

H. ( ) Professional - such as accountant , artist , clerg>Tnan, dentist, 

doctor, librarian, engineer , secintist , social 
worker , etc. 

I. ( ) Don' t know 
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How 


far 


did your father go in school? 


A. 


( 


) 


None , or some grade school 


B. 


t 


) 


Completed grade school 


C. 


( 


) 


Completed junior high school 


D. 


( 


) 


Some high school 


E. 


( 


) 


Graduated from high school 


F. 


( 


) 


Some college 


G. 


/ 
\ 


\ 


Graduated from a 4 year college 


n . 


( 


) 


Graduate or Professional school 


I. 


( 


) 


Don * t know 


How 


far 


did your mother go in school? 


A. 


( 


) 


None , or some grade school 


B. 


( 


) 


Completed grade school 


C. 


( 


) 


Completed junior high school 


D. 


( 


) 


Some high scliool 


E. 


( 


) 


Graduated from high school 


F. 


( 


) 


Some college 


G. 


( 


) 


Graduated from a A year college 


H. 


( 


) 


Graduate or Professional school 


I. 


( 


) 


Don * t know 



7. l-Zhat is the highest earned college degree you hold? (Do not report 
honorary degrees) 

.A. ( ) No degree 

B. ( ) Degree or diploma based on less than 4 years work 

C. ( ) A Bachelor*s degree 

D. ( ) A Master's degree 

E. ( ) Professional or Specialist diploma (Sixth year) 

F. ( ) A Doctor's degree 

8. How did you happen to be assigned to this particular school rather than 
some other school in this district? 

A. ( ) I asked to work in this school. 

B. ( ) I was placed in this school. 

9. In general, what is your level of satisfaction teaching in your present 
position in this school? 

A. ( ) Very satisfied 

B. ( ) Somewhat satisfied 

C. ( ) Somewhat dissatisfied 

D. - ) Very dissatisfied 

10. Overall, how would you rate the academic ability level cf the students 
in this school? 

A. ( ) Excellent 

B. ( ) Good 

C. ( ) Average 

D. ( ) Fair 

E. ( ) Poor 

11. Overall, how would you rate students in your school on how hard they try 
in school? , 

A. ( ) Excellent 

B. ( ) Good 

C. ( ) Average 
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12. What will be your total annual salary from this school system thin year? 

A. ( ) Below $3,000 

B. ( ) $3,000 - $4,999 

C. ( ) $5,000 - $6,999 

D. ( ) $7,000 - $8,999 

E. ( ) $9,000 or more 



13, 
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If you could choose, would you be a faculty member in some other school 
rather than this one? 

A. ( ) Yes 

B. ( ) Perhaps 

C. ( ) No 

If you could take your choice cf school settings, which would you select from 
among the following? 

A. ( ) All children of professional and white collar workers 

B. ( ) Mostly children of professional and white collar workers 

C. ( ) Children from a general cross section of the community 

D. ( ) Mostly children of factory and other blue collar workers 
( ) All children of factor>' and other blue collar workers 

F. ( ) Children of rural families 

G, ( ) No preference 

What kind of school do you prefer to work in, as far as ethnic composition is 
concerned? 

A. ( ) A school with predominantly Anglo-Saxon students 

B. ( ) A school with a mixture of Anglo-Saxons and ethnic minority groups 

C. ( ) A school with predominantly minority ethnic groups 

D. ( ) No preference 
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What type of class do you most like to teach or counsel? 

A. ( ) High ability group 

B. ( ) Average ability group' 

C. ( ) Low ability group 

( ) Mixed ability group 
E. ( ) No preference 
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\'Jhat kind of school do you prefer to work in, as far as racial composition 
is concerned? 

A. ( ) An all white school 

B. ( ) A mostly white school but with some nonwhite students 

C. ( ) A school with about half white and half nonwhite students 

D. ( ) A mostly nonwhite school but with some white students 
£• ( ) No preference 

About what percentage of the students you teach or counsel this year are white? 



A. 
B . 
C, 

E. 

G. 



None 

1 to 19% 
20 to 39% 
40 to 59% 
60 to 79% 
80 to 99% 
All 
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19. If you had to choose a single one, which of the following sources of 

information do you think best predicts a pupil's success or failure in 
school? 



A. 


( 


) 


Teacher recommendation (s ) 


B. 


( 


) 


Group or individual intelligence or aptitude scores 


-C. 


( 


) 


Personali ty and /or vocational inventory scores 


D. 


( 


) 


School Grades 


E. 


( 


) 


Other 


Which 


of 


the following policies on bussing school children represents the 


best 


educational practice in your estimation? 


A. 


( 


) 


Children should not be bused to a school other than their 








neighborhood scliool 


B. 


( 


) 


Children should be bused to another school but only to relieve 








overcrowding 


C. 


( 


) 


Nonwhite children should be bused to another school in order 








to achieve racial balance 


D. 


( 


) 


Both white and non-white children should be bused into schools 








with a predominantly different racial composition, to achieve 








racial balance , 



21. What type of faculty do you believe is best for a school with an all non-- 
white or predominantly nonwhite student body? 



A. 


( 


) 


An all white faculty 


B. 


( 


) 


Predominantly white faculty 


C. 


( 


) 


About an equal number of white and nonwhite faculty 


D. 


( 


) 


Predominantly nonwhite faculty 


E. 


( 


) 


All nonwhite faculty 


F. 


( 


) 


Doesn * t matter 


G. 


( 


) 


Selected without regard to race 


H. 


( 


) 


Some degree of integration, but the ratio doesn ' t mat ter 



22. UHiat type of faculty do you believe is best for a school with a racially 
heterogeneous student body? 



A. 


( 


) 


An all white faculty 


B. 


( 


) 


Predominantly white faculty 


C. 


( 


) 


About an equal number of white and nonwhite faculty 


D. 


( 


) 


Predominantly nonwhite faculty 


E. 


( 


) 


All nonwhite faculty 


F. 


( 


) 


Doesn * t matter 


G. 


( 


) 


Selected without regard to race 


H. 


( 


) 


Some degree of integration, but the ratio doesn't matter 



23. What type of faculty do you believe is best for a scho-ol witli an all white 
or predominantly white student body? 



A. 


( 


) 


/ji all white faculty 




a. 


( 


) 


Predominantly white faculty 




c. 


( 


) 


About an equal number of vjhite and nonwhi 


te faculty 


D. 


( 


) 


Predominantly nonwhite faculty 




i£. 


( 


) 


All nonwhite faculty 




F. 


( 


) 


Doesn ' t matter 




G. 


( 


) 


Selected witliout regard to race 




H, 


( 


) 


Some degree of integration, but the ratio 


doesn ' t matter 
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2^. ilave you over participated in a WISD Catalyst Program or one of 
Region XII *s workshops on teaching integrated classes? 
A. ( ) Yes 
li. ( ) No 

25r-— tiow many of your close friends are white? 

A. ( ') None 

B. ( ) Less than half 

C. ( ) ADout half 

D. ( ) More than half 

E. ( ) All 



26. How adequate are counseling and guidance services in your school? 
A. ( ) Quite adequate 

Ji. ( ) Average 

C. ( ) Less than adequate 

27. If I could change, I would be someone different from myself. 
A. ( ) Strongly agree 

H. ( ) Agree 

C. ( ) Disagree 

D. ( ) Strongly disagree 

28* People like me have a good chance of being succesful in life. 

A. ( ) Strongly agree 

B. ( ) Agree 

C. ( ) Disagree 

D. ( ) Strongly disagree 

29. People who accept their condition in life are happier than those who try 
to change things. 

A. ( ) Strongly agree 

li. ( ) Agree 

C. ( ) Disagree 

D. ( ) Strongly ai sagree 

30. I am able to do many things well. 
A. ( ) Strongly agree 

6. ( ) Agree 

C. ( ) Disagree 

D. ( ) Strongly disagree 



31. Every time I try to get ahead, something or somebody stops me. 
A. ( ) Strongly agree 
ii. ( ) Agree 

C. ( ) Disagree 

D. ( ) Strongly disagree 
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For the following questions, circle the letters which best represent your 
opinion. 

SD Strongly disagree 
y D Disagree 

^ A Agree 

SA Strongly agree 

32. Most whites get ahead by trying harder. SD D A SA 

33. Most blacks could get ahead if they would just try 

harder. SD D A SA 

34. Most chicanos could get ahead if they would just 

try harder. SD D A SA 

35. Prejudice by whites is the primary reason blacks are 

not more succesful. SD D A SA 

36. Prejudice by chicanos is the primary reason blacks are 

not more successful. SD D A SA 

37. Prejudice by blacks is the primary reason chicanos are 

not more successful. SD D A SA 

38. Prejudice by whites is the primary reason chicanos are 

not more successful, SD D A SA 

39. It is more important to build for the future than to 

live only in the present. SD D A SA 

AO. Given the proper start and the proper education most 

persons can reach the goals they set for themselves. SD D A SA 

41. If one works hard enough and keeps one's: head high, 

one can usually get to the top. SD D A SA 

42. It is better to save for an opportunity in the future 
than to spend money for those v;ishes that one might 

have now. : SD D A SA 



43. Surveys of school problems show a number of things reported by teachers 
as reducing the effectiveness of the school. Below is a partial lisc 
of these problems. Mark Y (yes) for those situations that constitute 
a problem in your school. Mark N (no) for those that do not constitute 
a problem in your school. 

a*. ( ) Poor home environments of students 

b. ( ) Different races or ethnic groups don't get along together 

c. ( ) Parents attempt to interfere with the school 
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d. 
e. 
f. 
8- 

h. 
i . 

j. 
k. 



( ) 



There is too much competition for grades 

Tliere is too much toaclicr rurnovor 

Poor instructional equipment, supplies and books 

Parents don't take an active interest in their children's school 

work 

Tcacliers don't seem to be able to work well together 
Students arcni't really interested in learning 

There is a lack of effective leadership from the school administrati 
There should be a better mixture, the students are all too much of 
one type 

Too much time has to be spent on discipline 



44. Please use the following space (back side of this page) to include any ideas 
or comments Ciiat you consider important for this study. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
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APPENDIX E. QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THIRD WAVE 
OF DATA COLLECTION, SPRING, 1973 



THE WACO DROPOUT AND AGIIEVEMENT STUDY 



Form D 



This study is being conducted in several area schools. The 
purpose of the study is to understand some of the reasons as to why 
students drop out of school, why student achievement is higher in some 
schools than others, and to evaluate the use of busing to achieve racial 
balance in Waco schools. There are no right or wrong answers to the 
questionnaire. No one in the community will ever see your questionnaire 
or your responses. Please answer each item to the best of your ability. 
By reading each item carefully and by answering each item honestly, 
you can personally help to make this study a true reflection of student 
life. 



INSTRUCTIONS 



Most of the items in the questionnaire can be answered by placing 
an ( X ) in the parenthesis to the left of; the response choice which you 
select as your best answer. 



Sample Item 
1. l^ich sport do you like best? 

1. ( ) Tennis 

2. (X ) Football 

3. ( ) Baseball 

This answer indicates this person likes football best. 



ERiC 
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Leave numbers 1-10 blank 

1, - 2. 

3. 

4. - 9. : 
10. 



Begin here. 

11. Are you a male or female? 

1. ( ) Male 

2. ( ) Female 

12. How old were you on your last birthday? 

1. ( ) 14 or younger 

2. ( ) 15 

3. ( ) 16 

4. ( ) 17 

5. ( ) 18 

6. ( ) 19 

7. ( ) 20 or older 

13. Do you have a part-time or full-time job? 

1. ( ) Yes 

2. ( ) No 

14. If you do have a job, how many hours per week, do you work? 



1. ( ) Do not have a job 

2. ( ) Under 5 hours 

3. ( ) 5 - 10 hours 

4. ( ) 10 - 15 hours 

5. ( ) 15 - 20 hours 

6. ( ) 20 - 40 hours . ' , ^ 

7. ( ) Over 40 hours. 

15. On the average, how many extra-curricular clubs and activities have 



16. 
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you participated in regularly this year? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



) Five 

) Six 

) Seven 

) Eight or more 



How long have you lived in or near Waco? 

1. ( ) Less than one year 

2. ( ) One to three years 

3. ( :) Four to six years 

: 4. ( ) Seven . to nine years 
5. ( ) Over nine years 156 
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17. Generally speaking, in what type of neighborhood did you grow up? 

1. ( ) Segregated, all black 

2. ( ) Segregated, all v>rhite 

3. ( ) Partially Integrated 

4. ( ) Fully Integrated 

18. I feel that I am recognized as an individual in school. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

19. A person should live for today and let tomorrow take care of itself. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

20. In business and industry, a person without a college education can get 
ahead just as fast as a person with a college education. 



21. 



22. 



23, 



24. 



1. 


( 


) 


Strongly agree 




2. 


( 


) 


Agree 




3. 


( 


) 


Disagree 




4. 


( 


) 


Strongly disagree 




If I C( 


Duld 


change, I would be someone differen 


1. 


( 


) 


Strongly agree 




2. 


r 

V 


) 


Agree 




3. 


( 


) 


Disagree 




A. 


( 


) 


Strongly d:sagree 




People 


like me don^t have much of 


a chance to 


1. 


( 


) 


Strongly agree 




2. 


( 


) 


Agree 




3. 


( 


) 


Disagree 




4. 


( 


) 


Strongly disagree 




People 


who 


accept their condition 


in life are 


try to 


change 


things , 




1. 


( 


) 


Strongly agree 




2. 


( 


) 


Agree 




3. 


( 


) 


Disagree 




4. 


( 


) 


Strongly disagree 




I am ab le 


to 


do many things well. 




1. 


( 


) 


Strongly agree 




2. 


( 


) 


Agree 




3. 


( 


) 


Disagree 




4. 


( 


) 


Strongly disagree 
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25. Everytime I try to get ahead, something or somebody stops me. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 2_57 
O V 4-. \ ) Strongly disagree 
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26. At time I think I am no good at all. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

27. I feel that I am a person of v7orth, at least on an equal plane with others 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

A. ( ) Strongly disagree 

28. I usually tend to get along well with my fellow students. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

29. I feel that my teachers at school are fairly interested in me as a person. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

30. I realize that I am a person with little racial prejudice. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 



31. Generally, speaking, integration among racial and ethnic groups is a 
good thing. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 



32. I am in favor of busing s tudents to other than their neighborhood 
school to achieve school desegregation. 

1. (• ) Strongly agree . . . , ^ ^ 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree , 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 



33. 



34, 
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I feel that the curriculum and courses in my school are not relevant 
to my interests. * 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

Education tends to make a person more unhappy than happy. 



Strongly agree 

Agree 

Disagree 
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( ) Strongly disagree 
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35. How bright do you think you are in comparison with those s tudents in 
your grade? 

1. ( ) About the brightest 

2. ( ) Above average 

3. ( ) Average 

4. ( ) Below average 

5. ( ) Among the lowest 

36. How many times did you talk to a guidance counselor last year? 

1. ( ) Never 

2. ( ) Once 

3. ( ) Two or three times 
A. ( ) Four or five times 

5. ( ) Six or more rimes 

6. ( ) We have no guidance counselor 

37. How helpful was the counselor? 

1. ( ) Sympathetic and helpful 

2. ( ) Understanding but not too helpful 

3. ( ) Not helpful 

4. ( ) Hostile 

5. ( ) Did not see a counselor 

38. Generally speaking, integration in the public schools is a good thing. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

39. School integration raises the educational attainment level of minority 
group students. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

40. School integration raises t?ie educational attainment level of majority 
group students. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

41. Integration of the schools is necessary in order to achieve a quality 
education for everyone. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 
,4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

Are you currently being bussed to the school you are presently attending? 

1. ( ) Yes 

2. ( ) No 

159 
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43. 



44, 



45. 



46. 



47. 



Busing is the most effective way to achieve school integration. 

1, ( ) Strongly agree 

2, ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Disagree 

4, ( ) Strongly disagree 

Busing risks the physical health of the students involved. 
1, ( ) Strongly agree 
2/ ( ) Agree 

3, ( ) Disagree 

4, ( ) Strongly disagree 

Busing hinders the learning process. 

1 . ( ) St rongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 

Black students could receive the same quality education as wliite 
students receive if the top-quality teachers were fairly distributed 
among the high sch.ools: that is, if teachers were relocated rather 
than students. 

1. ( ) 

2. ( ) 

3. ( ) 

4. ( ) 



Strongly agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly disagree 



The money used for buying school buses to transfer students could be 
used better to upgrade substandard schools. 



1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree 



48. The advantages of busing outweigh the disadvantages. 

1. ( ) Strongly agree 

2. ( ) Agree 

3. ( ) Disagree 

4. ( ) Strongly disagree , 

49. How do your parents feel about busing to achieve racial balance in 
Waco public schools? 

1. ( ) They are for it 

2. ( ) They are neutral 

3. ( ) They are against it 

50. How do most of your friends feel about busing to achieve racial 
balance in the Waco public schools. 

■I. ( ) They are for it 

2 . ( ) They are neutral 

3. ( ) lliey are against it ^ 

51. How do you feel about busing to achieve racial balance in Waco schools? 

1. ( ) I am in favor of it 
O 2. ( ) I am neutral, no' strong feelings one way or the other. 

ERIC 3. ( ) I am against it 160 
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52. If you could be in the school you wanted, how many of the students would 
you want to be white? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4. ( ) More than half 

5. ( ) All ^ . ; 

53. If you could be in the school you wanted, how many teachers would you want 
to be white? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4. ( ) More than half 



54. I'Jhich type of 
academicslly ? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



the following schools do you think would benefit you most 

Attendiiig a predominantly white school 
Attending an "integrated" school 
Attending an all black school 
'Doesn^t make anv difference 



55. Generally speaking, are white or black teachers more patient with you? 

1. ( ) Black 

2. ( ) l^mite 

3. ( ) About the same 

56. Generally speaking, do black or white teachers stimulate you to think 
more about the subject matter? 

1. ( ) Black • 

2. C ) ^^ite 

3. ( ) About the same 

57. Row do your parents feel about the school you are presently attending? 

1. ( ) They like it 

2. ( ) They are neutral 

3. ( ) They dislike it 



58. 



59. 
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If you had the choice of attending any high school in Waco^ which school 
would you prefer? 

1. X ) Jefferson-Moore 

2. ( ) Richfield ; 

3. ( ) University 

4. ( ) Waco 

5. ( ) Carver (If it was not closed) 

6. ( ) LaVega 

If it was left to your parents to choose a high school for you to attend, 
which school would they choose? 

1. ( ) Jef ferson^Moore 

2. ( ) Richfield 

3. ( ) University 

4. ( ) Waco 

5. ( ) Carver (If it was not closed) ■ 

6. ( ) LaVega ; 161 
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60. Do you have a closer association with students from your school or 
friends from your neighborhood? - 

1. ( ) Students from school 

2. ( ) Friends from the neighborhood 

3. ( ) Both - They are the same 

4. ( ) Neither 

61. If we said that a close' f end is a person who really accepts you as a 
person, someone with whom you like to discuss things someone whom you 
enjoy being with; would you say that you have many friends among the 
teachers at the school you are attending? 

1. ( ) Yes, I have many friends among the teachers 

2. ( ) I have a few friends among the teachers 

3. ( ) No , I do not have any friends among the teachers 

62. How many close friends do you have among the students at your school? 

1. ( ) None A. ( ) Three 

2. ( ) One 5. ( ) Four 

3. ( ) Two 6. ( ) Five or more 

63. How many of your close friends are white? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4. ( ) More than half 

5. ( ) All 

64. If you could have anyone you wanted for close friends, how many of them 
would be white? 

1. ( ) None 

2. ( ) Less than half 

3. ( ) About half 

4. ( ) More than half 

5. ( ) All ; ; 

65. Concerning your dating activity, about how often do you go out on dates 
in a month? 

1. ( , ) Do not date 4. ( ) Seven to ten times 

2. ( ) Once .or twice 5. ( ) Eleven or more times 

3. ( ) Three to six times 

66. How often do you date a person of another race? 

1. ( ) Do not date 

2. ( ) I"'do date, but have never dated a person of another race 

3. ( ) Have once or tT^7ice 

4. ( ) Fairly regularly 

5. : ( ) Often 

6. ( ) All the time 

67. How long have you been dating inter-racially ? 

1. ( ) Do not date persons of another race 

2. ( ) Less than one year 

3. ( ) One to two years 

4. ( ) Over two years ]_62 
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69, 



If you do date persons of another race, check as many of the following 
responses as apply to you. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6, 

7. 
8. 



Do not date persons of another race 
Because most of ray friends do 
Because none of ray friends do 
Its the most popular thing to do 
Its the most unpopular thing to do 

No special reason - a date frora one race is just the same 

as a date from another race 

Because I believe in racial integration 

Other 



If you do not date those of ctnother race, check as many of the following 
responses as apply to you. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Parents do not approve 
Friends do not approve 
I do not want to 

Do not know anyone of another race 

Do not date 

Other 



70, 



What do you like most about busing? 



72. What is your objection to busing? 



TtiANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
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APPENDIX F. Correlation Coefficients For Selected 
Variables By Student Busing Status 



I. Correlation Coefficients for Bused Minority Students* 
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